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The VOICE of the TRADE 


Wiliam Alexander Julian 
Treasurer of the United States, 
signs all United States currency 
on the left-hand side of the bill. 
The Secretary of the Treasury 
signs on the right-hand side. Once 
a shoe manufacturer, he knows his 
lefts and rights. 


Wf ptian 


If you find this signature on one of those 
new bills, take the money without 
question. 


Of course these officials could 
not personally sign all the new 
bills that are issued. They used to 
do it in the old days, and in the 
case of small national banks which 
issue money this signing is still 
done by hand. The signatures 
which give the necessary verifica- 
tion to a federal bill are placed 
there by a printing process. A 
vast number of duplicate plates 
for this work have to be provided 
and the shops have been kept busy 
night and day providing these 


plates. 
* * * 


D « J. Golden 


of the Golden Sporting Shoe Com- 
pany, Brockton, rated a pair of 
seats at the ringside of the recent 
World’s Heavyweight Champion- 
ship fight. He had built to meas- 
ure for Primo Carnera footwear 
size 21, width FF. 


* * X 


Avthur Butman, 
chief of the shoe and leather divi- 
sion of the Department of Com- 
merce, Washington, D. C., should 





receive the thanks of a grateful 
trade for a quarter of a century’s 
work in its behalf. His work ter- 
minated last week in Washington 
as one of the acts of the economy 
measure and it remains to be seen 
as to whether or no the Govern- 
ment will continue the department 
and the complete statistical ser- 
vice. Arthur Butman’s work over 
a quarter of _a century covers spe- 
cial agent work in all parts of the 
world and in the last decade he 
was keeper of the records of the 
industry. Month by month the in- 
dustry knew its “making figures.” 
His was one of the most compact 
and useful departments in all 
Washington in so far as the shoe 
trade is concerned. 


* 


x * 

Charles Fedler, Jr. 
of the Boston Shoe Company, 
Louisville, Ky., and F. E. Jenner, 
president of the Cantilever Shoe 
Company of Canada, Ltd., made 
record catches of salmon trout. 





The two sportsmen camped in the 
woods of Ontario and tabooed the 
subject of shoes. Photographs 
show the evidence of five fish 
weighing 49 Ibs. Merchants in 
Louisville expect to hear reports 
from the latest member of the 
“Tall Stories” Club. 


*x* * x 


Trade champions 


in pitching horseshoes! Will 
Knight of Portland, Ore., and 
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Paul Kuehn of South Bend, Ind., 
defeated Edwin Hahn of Wash- 
ington and Rube Metz of Chicago. 
Rube spent most of his time sort- 
ing lefts and rights. The cham- 
pions registered more perfect fits 
of shoes with the pin. 








Danie! Rimini 
of Camarati & Rimini on East 
59th Street, New York, says: 

“Ours is not a shoe store. It is 
what my partner and I[ term a 
‘Foot Comfort Station.’ We ex- 
amine feet. We fit feet to shoes. 
We do not sell shoes. Our custom- 
ers (or should I say our patients ) 
buy the shoes they should have.” 

Rimini is a Hollander and got 
the idea for his experiment in Eu- 
rope. Previously he studied ortho- 
pedics in both Berlin and Vienna. 
He believes this to be the ethical 
way of fitting orthopedic shoes 
and foot appliances. No claim is 
ever made in this store that the 
shoes or the appliances they sell 
will cure feet. They do claim to 
give foot comfort. This claim is 
based on the partner’s conviction 
that men who are_ educated 
through orthopedic training have 
a much better chance to fit people 
as they should be fitted. 

This training also allows the 
store to work just the opposite to 
the usual run, in that they tell their 
trade what they should wear. Cus- 





























tomers do not presume to tell the 
store. That’s a big advantage. 
One other big advantage in op- 
erating a store on this plane is 
that the medical profession, nurses 
and health institutions apparently 
hold it in higher regard than the 
regular run of stores. The man- 
agement is very careful not to let 
the public get the idea that they 
are anything more than trained, 


careful shoe fitters. 
x * x 


Heten M. Haney, 
chairman of the Women’s Recep- 
tion Committee at the Boston 
show reports twice as many wo- 
men guests at this year’s Boston 
Fair than at any previous one. 
The automobile tour encircled 
Harvard, Concord, Salem to Mar- 
blehead, where a shore dinner was 
provided. The return was made 
via the beautiful North Shore 
Drive, through Lynn to Boston. 


x * Ok 


F rank C. Rand, 


Chairman of the Board of the In- 
ternational Shoe Company, St. 
Louis, in a recent statement com- 
menting upon influences at work 
to increase prices, said: 

cr wy NOT GIVE it 


9 a oi GRADUA 


“For a period of three or four 
years the country has had to bear 
the burden of continuing declines 
in commodity prices. These uni- 
versal declines were not arrested 
until about April 1 of this year, 
when a very definite stimulant to 
the market became evident. 

“During the past two months 
commodity prices of all kinds 
have risen and this is particularly 
true of materials that enter into 
the construction of shoes. Prices 
on hides and skins, which repre- 
sent the basic cost in shoe manu- 
facturing, have advanced more 
than 150 per cent. Substantial 
advances apply also to rubber, 
linings, laces, threads and various 
other materials of which shoes are 
composed. Labor costs have in- 
creased. 

“On April 15 our stock of fin- . 
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PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT 
SAYS: 


—"I hope the high standards which have 
made good advertising an economic and 
social force of vital importance to us all 
will be continued. Your cooperation 
will be valuable to the restoration of 
improved level and flow of trade. It also 
will help business and industry to return 
to better times.” 

—This excerpt from a letter written by the 
President of the United States to the 
Advertising Federation of America indi- 
cates in no small measure the Adminis- 
tration’s understanding and appreciation 
of the power of good advertising to build 
and maintain a higher and more desirable 
standard of living. 

—Wise business men are right now issuing 
orders for aggressive and constructive 
advertising campaigns for the coming 
season. 


> re oy a 


President. 








ished shoes was well balanced and 
we owned a large stock of ma- 
terials purchased on the lower 
market. Since that date we have 
sold, at little or no advance, a 
substantial part of that stock. Dur- 
ing the active selling period since 
April 15 additional purchases of 
hides, skins, leather and other ma- 
terials have been necessary and 
those purchases were made at con- 
stantly increasing prices. 

“The prices shown on our new 
fall price list are figured by aver- 
aging the lower priced materials 
that we still own with the ma- 
terials bought on the advancing 
markets. By using the averages 
as stated, our prices are substan- 
tially below the replacement value 
of shoes figured on the present 
market for hides, skins and 
leather. 

“Each week’s consumption of 
materials and additional purchases 
of hides, skins, leather, etc., very 
naturally increase the average cost 
of our supplies and if materials 
continue to advance, the increased 
costs must be reflected in shoe 
prices. 

“The same principles that ap- 
ply to our production and dis- 
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tribution are applicable alike to 
dry goods, clothing, hats and gen- 
eral merchandise of every descrip- 
tion. If stocks of merchandise 
owned on a low basis be sold in 
their entirety, and if manufac- 
turer or merchant be then forced 
to raise prices abruptly to replace- 
ment levels, the new prices would 
be on such a high basis that sales 
and distribution would be greatly 
retarded. In these circumstances, 
it seems logical and wise to make 
some advances in prices on all 
kinds of merchandise, in order 
that the higher prices may be 
graduated in an orderly way, 
which will be least disturbing to 
the consuming public.” 


* * * 


, oar Spitzer 
of S. Kann & Sons, Washington, 
D. C., says: 

“There is no doubt but that 
there will be a slight or gradual 
increase in our customers’ buying 
power—but do not forget that 
even though they do have wage 
increases they will have old obli- 
gations to meet which will curtail 
new purchases to some extent. 

“When prices were declining 





we took many a mark-down to 
meet competition. Now that con- 
ditions are improving—certainly 
we have some merchandise which 
will stand a mark-up. However, 
don’t make the mistake of over- 
looking the necessary mark-downs. 
They are equally important in an 
advancing market. If shoes are 
unsalable in a declining market 
they are just as much a lemon in 
a rising one—so take that mark- 


down. 
*k OK x 


The Master Shoe 
Rebuilders of New England met 
in Faneuil Hall, Boston, last Sun- 
day afternoon to see what part the 


_Shoe cobbler would play under the 


National Industrial Recovery Act. 
A temporary executive committee 
of 29 from the key cities of New 
England have the code in hand. 
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Over 1000 shoe repairers were 
present and voted to send a tele- 
gram to General Hugh S. John- 
son, assuring him of the hearty 
and unanimous support of the new 
organization. 

* 


Shoe men golfers 
in annual competition at the Bos- 
ton Shoe Fair played through the 
rain, with 150 competing. The 
prize winners were: 

In Division A (retailers) first 
and second gross in the low handi- 
cap class went to M. F. Badger 
and E. A. Hertz, respectively. 
First net was won by Dana Good- 
win, who usually manages to win 
something every year. 

In Handicap Class B (same 
division — retailers) prizes were 
awarded to the following: 

First gross, A. H. Geuting ; sec- 
ond gross, T. E. Sullivan; third 
gross, R. Salisbury; fourth gross, 
P. R. O’Brien. First net, W. E. 
Wood; second net, B. H. Comp- 
ton; third net, M. Emerson; 
fourth net, J. E. Kelley; and fifth 
net, L. H. Chapman. 

Handicap Class C (more retail- 
ers) wound up as follows: First 
gross, D. J. Kelley; second gross, 
FE. Packard; third gross, P. S. 
Montague; fourth gross, F. 
Moore. First net, J. O. Morgan- 
stren; second net, J. M. Durant; 
third net, G. Lewis; fourth net, 
D. L. Sullivan; and fifth net, Lee 
Baker. 

Handicap Class D—First gross, 
George B. Kay; second gross, 
George J. Delaney; third gross, 
L. Berlin; fourth gross, J. Cohen. 
First net, R. V. Pedrick; second 
net, P. O. San Souci; third net, 
W. T. Jackson; fourth net, H. S. 
Rhoades ; fifth net, L. F. Delany. 

Division B includes the allied 
trades, members of the shoe and 
leather industry other than retail 
merchants. Here is the way this 
battle came out: 

Handicap Class A—First gross, 
J. T. Winsor ; second gross, B. H. 
Cort; third gross, A. D. Knight. 
First net, G. W. Farber; second 
net, W. L. Gleason; and third net, 
L. S. Newell. 

Handicap Class B—First gross, 
S. K. Bruce; second gross, F. B. 
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Newton; third gross, J. D. Ad- 
ams. First net, W. H. Larkin; 
second net, J. E. Beckwith; third 
net, H. S. Piper. 

Handicap Class C—First gross, 
J. E. Finke; second gross, George 
J. Lovely ; third gross, A. D. Dav- 
enport. First net, M. Newton; 
second net, W. B. Doggett, and 
third net, L. F. Dutton. 


* * * 


An official acknowledgment ! 
The management of the Four- 
teenth Annual Boston Shoe Fair 
desires to extend its cordial thanks 
to all who have so loyally cooper- 
ated in making for the success of 
the Fair. 

For the first time this well- 
known New England _ institution 
is under the joint direction of the 
New England Shoe and Leather 
Association (which established it 
in 1920) and the National Shoe 
Retailers’ Association. We feel 
that this “New Deal” has worked 
out to the mutual advantage of 
manufacturer and buyer and still 
has left it the traditional Boston 
Shoe Fair of the Square Deal. 

We are particularly grateful to 
our loyal friends, the energetic 
traveling shoe salesmen of Boston 
and New England, for their in- 
valuable aid in putting over one of 
the best outings and golf tourna- 
ments in the history of the Fair, 
and also for their fine cooperation 
in connection with the registration 
of visitors. They are a great 
bunch of boosters, and the shoe 
industry owes them a lot. 





7 TRAIN FoR— 
BETTER PROSPECTS, 
NEW BUSINESS, 
DIVIDEND TOWN, 
TURNOVER JUNCTION, 
GREATER PROFITS, 
SuccESSVILLE — 








THOMAS F. ANDERSON, Secretary, 
Boston Shoe Fair. 


JAMES H. STONE, Manager, 
National Shoe Retailers Ass’n. 


* ok Ox 


Baseball 


is traditional at the New England 
outing and in the annual contest 
between buyers and sellers the 
salesmen won. The reliable wit- 
nesses assert that in every depart- 
ment of the game, except the box 
score, the buyers showed superior 
talent, but in as much as this is a 
seller’s year the salesmen scored 
the most runs. 

For the buyers the team con- 
sisted of Farrell, first base; Cur- 
tis, second base; Moreau, third 
base; Silva, left field; Vaughn, 
right field; O’Brien, center field; 
shortstop, Bracken; Bassett and 
Hobbs, pitchers; and Richard, 
catcher. 

For the salesmen the team con- 
sisted of Ray, first base; Shaugh- 
nessy, second base; Ahearn, third 
base; Fielding, left field; Lavery, 
right field; McPhail, center field; 
Prizzio, pitcher; Chapman, short- 
stop; and Abbott, catcher. 

Umpires were G. Keating and 
J. Sullivan. Official scorer was 
H. P. McNulty. 


— = + 


Tie Bass Moccasin Co. 


has built for two entomologists 
special boots for tropical jungle 
use. The scientists are leaving this 
week for research and study in 
the jungles of British Honduras. 
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All Ab-o-o-ard !! 
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SHOES 
and the 


SCREEN 


by 
Ruth Harrington 


hails 


diate eral 


The “SONG OF SONGS SHOE,” designed for Marlene Dietrich and dedicated 


to her characteristic stride! This shoe is being featured now by name (written 
in the sock lining), by a number of stores throughout the country in connec- 
tion with the opening in mid-July of her new picture “Song of Songs.” 


Some weeks ago, by an odd 
coincidence, the two leading fashion magazines each 
came aut, at the same time, with an article on the 
movies and their influence upon fashion. Shortly 
afterwards a heated discussion was held before the 
Fashion Group (a national organization of women 
engaged in style work) on the question: “Do the 
Movies influence fashion?” And the answer was, 
they do. Decidedly. The screen may not create new 
ideas, but it does reflect and publicize current, mass, 
fashions. 

Signs of the times are the cinema shops growing 
up in department stores all over the country, devoted 
to fashions from the silver screen, as worn by the 
outstanding actresses in Hollywood and _ published 
in the movie magazines. Several merchandising or- 
ganizations are now in the business of tying up de- 
partment store selling with current picture releases. 
This whole cinema influence is something for shoe 
stores to watch. 

Out on the coast the studios are paying more at- 
tention to shoes than ever before. There are two 
good reasons for this new interest in film footwear. 
In the first place, a new type of actress has come 


upon the scene. Women like Constance Bennett and 


Katherine Hepburn gain their charm through beau- 
tiful grooming rather than through extravagant or 
sensational effects. They are interested in every per- 
fect detail of costume . . . and shoes are not the least 
of their concern. Kay Francis, for instance, has just 
sent to New York for a whole wardrobe of shoes 
for her forthcoming picture. 

A second influence is the new type of elaborate mu- 
sical revue, which spotlights dancing feet and puts 
shoes to the fore. Pictures like the famous “Forty- 
Second Street” film and the more recent “Melody 
Cruise” or “Gold Diggers of 1933.” This last-named 
film, for instance, has an extravagant roller skating 
scene that features a new idea in sports shoes. Do 
you see? It’s a cross between an ice-skating boot 
and an oxford. There’s an idea with a definite style 
influence. (Fortunately it ties in with a tendency to 
carry lace stays in street shoes down almost to the 
toe.) Every man in the shoe business who sees that 
picture will notice that shoe . . . and before long every 
other girl will be wearing them! 

The publicity departments of the big film com- 
panies are always glad to release pictures of current 
attractions, to be used (with credit, of course) for 
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Do the Movies 


Influence 


publicity purposes. When you see a good shoe 
in a show, why not take advantage of this in- 
expensive form of publicity. An enlarged 
photograph of the high-steppers in “Melody 
Cruise,” for instance, might be a good back- 
ground for displaying some of your last white 
shoes! 

Watch the movie magazines. The informa- 
tion they contain is valuable to the shoe man. 
One of the important last companies, which 
was among the first to sponsor short vamp 
shoes, tells us that picture upon picture of 
stubby shoes seen in the movie magazine was 
their main reason for developing this particu- 
lar last. Here’s a field of style suggestion and 
promotion that many of us forget about. The 
next time you go to the movies or buy a screen 
magazine, see if it hasn’t some good ideas for 
your factory or your shoe store. 

At the National Shoe Retailers Association 
stylist meeting in Boston, which was held for 
the purpose of confirming the Fall and Win- 
ter style program, a new note in fashion was 
indicated. One of the stylists said the cinema 
is making style in Paris. What’s more, it’s 
making American style. Whether it is good 
taste or not is another matter, but the fash- 
ions of the “Nineties” are in designers’ minds. 

Paris has gone wild over Mae West and 
her film: “She Done Him Wrong.” ° Six 
movie theatres are running simultaneously the 
Mae West film, and already dress styles are 
in the making keyed to that theme. The 
“pouter pigeon” strut has developed a new 
dress technique. . . . Dresses that are covered 
with trimmings and accessories are an outcome 
of this vogue. The theme of Diamond Lil 
means embellishments, furbelows and fussy 
things. 

If this flash of style is created in Paris from 
[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 
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THE ROLLER SKAT- 
ING CHORUS in 
“Gold Diggers of 
1933” wears a new 
idea in oxfords de- 
rived from the tradi- 
tional high skating 
boot. 












MARY BRIAN is 
typical of that 
younger group of 
film actresses who 
are well dressed— 
and well shod—in 
a certain, quieter 
taste. Her perfo- 
rated calf pump is 
perfect with her 
semi-tailored dress. 
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"You gentlemen in the retail shoe trade and men in the other retail 


industries have a heavy responsibility to see that prices do not get out 
of hand, for if prices do get out of hand and go too far up, they may 
destroy the effectiveness of the whole game. They may make the whole 
thing impossible, and they will certainly bring on you—and | speak 
wholly unofficially in making this statement—the wrath of the admin- 
istrators of the act, because prices cannot go up too fast without destroy- 
ing the building up of consumer purchasing power." 


Dean Wallace B. Donham 


Drastic Experiments Will Follow 


Address by 
Dean WALLACE B. DONHAM 


Harvard School of Business 


administration at this time is to restrict codes to 
wages and hours and to make provisions for the 
constant evolution of a code after it has been first 
approved; in other words, our scheme at this time 
is to protect. purchasing power through supporting 
working methods to solve the emergency problems 
and at the same time to lay the ground work for co- 
operative planning during the remaining time the 
act will be in force. 

Well, that is very strong and to the point, and that 
is all I know officially except what is in the public 
releases. 

Now I should like to talk a little about the sit- 
uation. I have believed for three years that in the 
absence of this series of acts of Congress, or some 
similar treatment of the problem, there was nothing 
whatever that showed any prospect of stopping the 
decline in which we have been indulging for the pe- 
riod of three and a half years; that the only thing 
in sight that gives us any prospect of changing the 
conditions is this series of bills which ‘have been 
passed by the Congress under the leadership of the 
President of the United States. 

It is a dangerous time, it has been a dangerous 
time for several years, it is a dangerous time now; 
but the difference between the time today and the 
time three months ago is very great, for three months 
ago no onerhad authority to do anything construc- 
tive, and, believing as I did that in the absence of 
affirmative constructive action there was nothing to 
indicate that conditions holding on March 4 were 
not the peak of the boom instead of the depth of 


given before mid-year conference of N. S. R. A. and Annual Boston Shoe Fair 


[, general, the policy of the - 


the depression, I say it is a revolutionary thing that 
in this period between March 4 and now we have 
the power to do things constructive. 

Times still remain dangerous, for the solution of 
these problems is an experiment in economics. For 
the first time in the history of the world a nation 
well equipped industrially proposes to try to plan for 
its future instead of taking in the main what comes 
under a laissez-faire dominating philosophy. For 
the first time this country has aggressively adopted 
a nationalistic point of view; that is, for the first 
time we have realized that if we are going to lift 
ourselves out of this slough it will be because of 
measures put into effect in this country where we 
have the power to put them in. 

But the powers that have been given the Presi- 
dent of the United States are powers to destroy as 
well as to construct. They are powers to experi- 
ment. The experiments may be good or bad. A 
great many mistakes are going to be made. That 
is inevitable. The President has recognized that he 
has a trial-and-error job on his hands. A lot of mis- 
takes will be made. We can only hope, as I firmly 
do, that on the whole we shall discover our mistakes 
in time to rectify them, and that we shall realize and 
act upon these bills that have been passed by the 
Congress in ways that set a framework within which 
the individual is again free. 

I submit to this Association that very few of you 
would claim anything in the way of business free- 
dom in the last three and a half years. You have 
been in the throes of economic forces that were be- 

[TURN TO PAGE 32, PLEASE] 
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The New Path to 


No. 3 of a Series of Articles on Im- 
portant Aspects of the New Era in Shoe 
Retailing 


By LAWRENCE A. SCHOEN 
Operating Director 
Wise Shoe Co., Inc., New York 


The article last week gave customer analysis and 
grouping according to type. We will now examine 
the second and related fact—power. Keep in mind 
that the first factor determines the types of merchan- 
dise that must be carried while this second factor 
determines the price or prices at which the merchan- 


dise must be sold. 


l would suggest to you 
at the outset that from the economic or buying power 
standpoint customers fall into four general customer 
groups or markets. 


1. The mass market—under $3. 

2. Low medium market—$3.50 to $5. 
3. Medium high market—$5 to $7.50. 
4. High market—over $7.50. 


Naturally the above grouping is based upon present 
economic conditions. Any substantial change in exist- 
ing conditions would result in a shift upward or 
downward of these groupings according to price. I 
would further suggest to you that each of these cus- 
tomer groups or markets can be hit with only one 
price line to a market group. Here again the retail 
merchant must ask himself a number of important 
questions. 

1. Which of these buying power groups am I get- 
ting today? 

2. If I am shooting one price at each customer 
group or market, is it the best price for that market? 

3. If I am shooting more than one price at each 
customer group am I not unnecessarily duplicating 
my merchandise investment ? 

4. Are any of the customer groups I am missing 


in my community large enough to justify an attempt 
to get them? 

5. What price line would I have to add to develop 
my business in this group? 

6. Will the character my store has developed in 
this community lend itself to the price line to be 
added ? 

Here we have the second illustration of the new 
idea of hunting customers with a rifle and not a shot 
gun. I have for example come across a store run- 
ning seven price lines, each of them only fifty cents 
apart. As a result of this stupid price policy this 
store looked more like a warehouse than a retail 
store. Think of the sheer waste of money involved 
in running these seven price lines to cover only two 
market groups. This, of course, is an extreme ex- 
ample but there have been others almost as bad. 

Let us assume for a moment that you discover 
through your customer analysis that you too are 
directing more than one price line at *a customer 
group or market. How shall you approach the prob- 
lem of deciding what the one price line to that cus- 
tomer group should be? There are several sources 
from which you can draw helpful information. 
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Profitable Retailing 


1. Which of my price lines in that group is the 
better selling line? 

On what price line has each of my competitors 
based his appeal to that particular market group? 

It may well be that the price line on which you ulti- 

mately decide will not coincide with any suggested 
above but I am confident that at least you will find 
some guide to your decision from the foregoing 
sources. 
. We now have developed a clear cut picture of a 
customer analysis in so far as its primary stages are 
concerned. Who are my present and potential cus- 
tomers? What types of merchandise do they require? 
What prices will they pay for merchandise? When 
you have answered these questions you have set the 
compass, established the primary policies of your 
business. You have laid out clearly the general direc- 
tion in which you are going to travel. What does this 
mean when translated into every day action in the 
operation of your business? It will have five very 
important advantages to you. 


1. It will increase the volume of your business in 
two ways. 

(a.) You will have the merchandise that your cus- 
tomers want and expect you to have. 

(b.) You will develop to the fullest extent con- 
sistent with prudent investment, the potential markets 
your store has in your community. These results 
naturally follow from a more accurate knowledge of 
who your customers are, what merchandise they want 
and what they will pay to get it. 


2. You will either decrease the amount of money 
invested in merchandise or you will increase the vol- 
ume of business done on the same investment. These 
results will come either through the elimination of 
unnecessary price lines or merchandise types or 
through faster turnover through having what your 
customers want and eliminating what is unnecessary. 


3. A more accurate knowledge of what your cus- 
tomers require in the way of merchandise and price 
will enable you to select more carefully your sources 
of supply and very likely will result in concentrating 
your buying in fewer sources of supply. This is as it 
should be and is not the least of the benefits you will 
receive, 


4. Your losses from obsolete merchandise, mark- 
downs, overpurchasing will be smaller. 
5. You will make more profit out of your business 


and have greater security for your business as a 
result of the benefits outlined above. 





“A retail merchant today has fewer chances 
either of making a profit or of staying in busi- 
ness, unless the basic policies of his business, 
relative to merchandise types and prices are 
directed at definite customer groups or mar- 
kets. This is the first essential of real success 
and it is the first result of continuing an alert 
customer analysis.” . . . Lawrence A. Schoen. 





A retail merchant today has fewer chances either 
of making a profit or of staying in business unless 
the basic policies of his business relative to merchan- 


. dise types and prices are directed at definite customer 


groups or markets. This is the first essential of real 
success and it is the first result of continuing and 
alert customer analysis. 


Thus far we have discussed 
the first application of this principle of customer 
analysis. We have examined the broad question of 
customer groups and the various types of merchan- 
dise required by each general group of customers. 
As a concrete illustration I suggested six general cus- 
tomer groups and listed their requirements. In con- 
cluding the previous article we further examined the 
relation of customer analysis to the store’s price lines 
and ended with certain conclusions relative to the 
advantages and uses of the material outlined in the 
article. 

In our succeeding articles we will pass on to the 
next steps in this customer analysis process. We will 
no longer deal in general terms with the customer 
groups. We will approach our subject from the stand- 
point of using actual customer requirements and 
preferences as expressed in the purchase of specific 
merchandise. In short we will turn to the problem 
of finding out what we can learn about our customers 
through our records of past sales. Fortunately our 
treatment of this can be much more specific, much 
more concrete than previously. Analysis of past cus- 
tomer requirements and desires can be treated on a 
factual basis. The element of judgment is less im- 
portant and a knowledge of actual facts can be sub- 
stituted for guesses and hit or miss methods. 
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THE MASTER TURNOVER 
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The Master Turnover FINDER 
RATE OF STOCK TURN 


§ 135 © 2S. FS Fe 5 6 7 8 9 10 


600 300 200 150 120 100 86 75 60 50 43 37 #=+33 £430 
1200 600 400 300 240 200 171 150 120 100 86 75 67 _ 60 
1800 900 600 450 360 300 257 225 180 150 1559 IIe 100 90 
2400 1200 800 600 480 400 343 300 240 200 172 150 133 120 
3000 1500 1000 750 600 500 429 375 500 250 e214 187 167 150 
600 1800 1200 900 720 600 514 450 360 300 257 225 200 180 
200 2100 
4800 2400 1600 1200 960 800 686 600 480 400 343 300 267 240 
5400 2700 1800 1350 1080 900 771 675 540 450 386 337 300 270 
6000 3000 2000 1500 1200 1000 857 750 600 500 429 375 333 30¢ 


Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Pairs. 
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U 91-936 468 3le 234 187 156134 117 94 78 67 58 52 a7 
10}1040 520 347 260 208 173 149 130 104 87 74 65 58 52 ; 
Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Pairs. 
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Body of Table Represents Stock on Hand in Pairs. ; 














@©/933 Murray C. Frencn 





Explanation: The left hand column represents pair sales (A) per day, (B) per week or (C) per month. Top 
line indicates rate of stock turn per year. Body of table shows corresponding stock on hand in pairs. 
For instance, (A) 3 sales a day from a stock of 450 pairs produces a stock turn of 2 times a year. (B) 8 sales 
a week from a stock of 100 means slightly more * 4 stock turns a year. (C) To maintain a 3 time turnover 
10 pairs must be sold monthly for every 40 pairs in stock. 
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_10 MURRAY C. FRENCH 
30 
$0 Every sh in the land 
~ 90] very s oe store in the an 
120 makes money—on some things! Every shoe store in 
150] the land loses money—on some things! 
180 ‘What things, pray tell?” 
210] ‘he answer seems almost childish in its simplicity, 
aa yet it is the basis of all merchandising knowledge. 
Here it is: The sellers make money; the stickers 
“— lose money. So, to a great extent, whether or not 
= a store makes money depends largely on whether or 
not the profit on the sellers exceeds the loss on the 
stickers. 
10 Out of that very primitive piece of common sense 
— was born the Master Turnover Finder shown on the 
5 opposite page. Its purpose is to provide the shoe 
10 merchant with a simple, accurate way of finding the 
Z| turnover rate for any of the various divisions of his 
stock. 
| From : he may = how ee size 8's 7 wen 
ing—or his sport shoes—or his whites—or his chil- 
red dren’s department—or any other section of his stock, 
47 | big or little. And he may find it now, today, while 
52 the information is fresh and usable. 
Suppose his stock as a whole turns at the rate of 
-_ 3 times a year (and if so he is well ahead of the 
average). ‘Then it is certain some parts of that 
stock are turning at the rate of 6, 8 or 10 times a 
LO year, while other parts turn less than once a year. 
7 But what parts? And how fast or how slow does 
A each turn? Ah, that’s where the Master Turnover 
-= Finder comes in. It does not automatically do the 
5 work, but it does provide the plan for the dealer to 
6] work upon and it tells the answer instantly when 
7 the information has been gathered. 
8] For instance, suppose this shoe dealer has a small 
¢ store and sells only 4 pairs of men’s shoes a day 
° from a 600 pair stock. Then (See Table A), run- 
‘ ning his finger along the line of 4 Daily Pair Sales 
he will spot the rate of turnover at 2 times a year. 
Looking farther he will see that for a 3 time turnover 
op 4 sales a day will support only a 400 pair stock. 
“ Another glance tells him he must sell 6 pairs a day 
a to make his 600 pair stock turn 3 times a year. 


Presto! There he has a “stock and sales” budget 
all laid out for himself! But just where, he asks 
himself, is my stock too heavy? 

Investigating, he finds that in his best grade, say 
$8, his sales this week amount to only 7 pairs while 






Tells Which Parts of Your Stock Turn in 
a Profit and Which Parts Turn Out a Loss 
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his stock counts 400 pairs. Instantly he would see 
his turnover on $8 shoes (See Table B) is less than 
once a year. (Table B says 7 sales a week from a 
stock of 364 pairs will turn the stock once a year.) 
That’s information ! 

Then his clerk mentions that they sold only 3 pairs 
of size 12 last month, not enough to pay to carry 
them. But the boss, counting the 12’s in stock, finds 
only 9 pairs. Referring to Table C he discovers 3 
sales per month from a 9 pair stock means 4 stock 
turns per year. So the size 12’s are turning better 
than the average. That information has value! 

Furthermore, it’s no trouble to find how fast any 
individual line is turning—not last year, but now. 
Style 848, black kid blucher, used to be a big seller 
but it averages only 2 pairs a month now, yet there 
are still 50 pairs in stock. Table C tells him Style 848 
is turning less than 0.5 times a year or not quite 
once in two years. Isn’t that worth knowing? 

Even if a store does not maintain a complete 
stock recording system, it is very easy to keep a 
count on certain parts of the stock for short periods 
of time. The Master Turnover Finder then tells 
which section is doing its share and which is not. 

All the above refers to pair sales and pair stocks. 
How about dollars? The answer appears in Table 
D. There is shown just how much must be sold 
every day (at retail) for every $1,000 worth of 
stock on hand (at cost) to produce the various rates 
of turnover. The sales figures shown there will vary 
[TURN TO PAGE 41, PLEASE] 


TABLE DD 














































































Daily Stock Rate of 
Sales at at Turnover 

Retail Cost Per Year 
$ 2.50 $1,000 5 

5.00 1,000 l. 

7.50 1,000 1.5 
10.00 1,000 2. 
12.50 1,000 2.5 
15.00 1,000 a 
20.00 1,000 4. 
25.00 1,000 5. 
30.00 1,000 6. 
35.00 1,000 Te 
40.00 1,000 8. 
45.00 1,000 9. 
50.00 1,000 10. 
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Increased Retail 


Get your house in order. 


The present surplus of labor—fourteen million un- 
employed—is going to be reduced by the demand of 
Washington. No statement from any source has 
made a deeper impression than the goad and whip 
in the hands of Counsel Richberg of the National In- 
dustrial Recovery Administration before the Mer- 
chants Association of New York. 

“The challenge must be made in the next 60 days. 
If the organized groups of either management or 
labor fail to meet that challenge, they will be in- 
dicted for incompetence by the suffering millions who 
are now giving to industrial leadership one more 
chance—perhaps the last—to justify its authority. 

“In this great emergency—when the whole power 
of the Federal government is being exerted to give 
business men an opportunity to organize for a united 
drive to reemploy the workers, and to pay wages suf- 
ficient to provide a market for industrial and agri- 
cultural products; when protection against the un- 
fair competition of over-worked, underpaid labor is 
assured; when the legality of cooperative action is 
assured—there can be no honorable excuse for the 
slacker who wastes these precious moments with 
doubting and debate—who palsies the national pur- 
pose with legalistic arguments and appeals to preju- 
dice.” ; 

Many a manufacturer and merchant had hoped 
that the natural law of supply and demand would be 
sufficient impetus to reemployment, thereby making 
null and void the Industrial Recovery Act. But the 
present boom in business has been interpreted by 
Washington as a stunt to pile up huge low-cost in- 
ventories to be sold at higher prices later. 

Not in one trade but in all trades has this hap- 
pened. It is true wages have been in the making 
through this mid-Summer burst of business, but 
the problem next Fall is—purchasing power. 

Washington is beginning to look at the greatest 
industry in the country—retail distribution. Chan- 
ning E. Sweitzer, managing director of the National 


Costs Inevitable 


Retail Dry Goods Association, offered a 48-hour co:e 
and hoped that it would satisfy the administration, be- 
cause it was his guess that more than 60 per cent 
of department store employees are now working 56 
hours a week or better. He offered this as an argu- 
ment for the 48-hour-week code. 


After his retail code 
was spread before the nation, came the deluge of pro- 
tests. The national “woman’s party” and Mme. Secre- 
tary Perkins let it be known in no uncertain terms 
that a 48-hour week in the department stores, «s 
against a 40-hour week in textile mills was “no go” 
at all. In the textile mills the workérs were guaran- 
teed a larger minimum wage. It was brought out that 
factory girls can work in cover-all aprons, whereas 
department store girls must dress neatly, keep their 
hair waved, finger nails manicured, and pay the cost 
of a presentable front at the retail counter. 

So is it any wonder that at the meeting of shve 
retailers in Boston it was hinted that a 48-hour week 
at retail may not be acceptable to the administration. 

A shorter store week and a higher minimum wage 
means an inevitable higher price for goods. More 
people employed may mean more money spread over 
the country, but at the same time it may mean less 
money for skilled workers through pegging up the 
higher cost of minimum wage workers. 

But, all in all, every person in business in America 
is standing by the administration—come what may. 
One great authority says if the codes work success- 
fully we will see a shortage of labor within 18 
months. Every man and woman willing to work wili 
find through the arbitrary level of work hours a 
job assured in some line, either in industry or at retail. 

The topic of the hour is how to artificially make 
shortages so that higher prices will be commande 
by commodities as well as by workers. If we are 
in a planned era of civilization, we must take this 
as one of its first foundations. It’s a great experiment. 
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AN OPEN LETTER ABOUT 
THE INDUSTRIAL RECOVERY ACT 
























There is some uncertainty about where prices will go 
under the Industrial Recovery Act. Also there is some 
needless confusion. 

















the matter seems very simple. 





To us, 


We have always adhered. to one policy, that of com- 
bining in men’s shoes the greatest number of advanced 
features we knew how and pricing them at a fair profit 
above cost. We have believed that our progress has been 
promoted by using the maximum of material quality and 
skilled labor in our product. Thus we have always paid 
higher minimum wages than those contemplated under the 


Recovery Act. 

















For us, the matter is very simple. We do not see 
that it should change our policy of fairly balancing our 
wages, our prices and our quality in accord with con- 


ditions. 






Especially when that policy has steadily increased 
our business during the depression and enabled us to 
maintain employment and payrolls. 







As we see it the Administration is endeavoring only 
to correct unsound business practices and unemployment, 
not to disturb business policies which have proven 

sound and helpful. 







So our policy continues as heretofore--the greatest 
number of advanced features we know how to put into 
men’s shoes with prices at a fair profit above current 


costs. spe - i | 


President 
CURTIS SHOE COMPANY, Inc. 


Marlboro, Mass. 
7 6G : 
(Curtis 
S/LOES iad faa 
MOST STYLES $5 TO $6.50  « | 
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(OTHER PEOPLE'S IDEAS)| 


By HARRY R. TERHUNE 
FIELD EDITOR 





l, the very middle “It’s a lovely job. I like to work 


of the shoe section of the Boston 
Store in Chicago, surrounded on all 
sides by counters piled high with 
shoes, sits Alberta, tinting shoes. 
Alberta is a young colored woman 
who has studied music all her life. 
She also attended the Chicago Art 
institute for two years. Banks and 
business in general began to cut up 
capers, so Alberta had to leave the 
Art Institute and take a place in the 
Boston Store keeping the show-cases 
clean. Then one day she was given 
a little table and told to tint shoes. 

It was no time at all before 
Alberta’s little corner began to ooze 
out an atmosphere all out of pro- 
portion to its size. Customers like 
to bring their shoes here to be tinted 
and to watch Alberta in her neat 
smock transform with her deft fin- 
gers dingy old shoes into gay little 
aftairs. 

She mixes her own colors. When 
a customer calls for “jade-green 
lined with peach,” she doesn’t get 
verd antique plus magenta, either. 
This is where the Art Institute 
comes in handy. More and more cus- 
tomers keep coming. Now Alberta 
has a large call trade. Women send 
in their shoes with a little note of 
directions as to what they want done; 
or they call up and say, “Alberta, do 
thus and. so,” and Alberta doesn’t 
fail them. Sometimes she tints as 
many as 73 pairs of shoes a day. The 
service is free to customers of the 
department, but others have to pay 
for the privilege of enjoying Alber- 
ta’s artistic atmosphere. 

“T like people,” says Alberta in her 
soft, gentle voice, looking up over 
the high show-cases from her work. 


with colors.” 

Good times are ahead for Alberta 
says A. Sachs, manager of the shoe 
department. Such service is good 
business, it appeals to feminine psy- 
chology, it draws new trade. 


cL —_— clerks grace the 


newly remodeled shoe department on 
the second floor of the Joslin Dry 
Goods Co., Denver, Colo. 

Going against the traditional be- 
lief that it is a man’s job to sell shoes 
to women as well as men, this store is 


using a majority of women salespeo-_ 


ple, and is proving that they can do 
an excellent job. “Our girls are sell- 
ing just as many shoes as any man 
ever sold,” said buyer C. S. Gaylor. 

The women salespeople are being 
used in the belief that the average 
woman customer would: probably 
rather be served by a woman than a 
man. The idea is that women under- 
stand the likes and dislikes of a 
woman better than do men. This de- 
partment has found that a salesgirl 
is often able to tell almost instantly 
what a customer prefers in the way 
of style and color, and even what she 
is able to pay—with very little ques- 
tioning. 


Laces red circles 
against a yellow background were 
used for price cards in a novel series 
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of window displays at Feltman & 
Curme shoe stores, Denver. 

Three of the circles were placed 
in the center of the background i1 
each window. Suspended about ai 
inch in front of each of the red 
circles were cutout figures in whit: 
to show the prices on stock displayed 
in each section of the window. Edges 
of the yellow back drapes and also 
of the foundation of the display 
were trimmed in red. 

The red against the yellow back- 
ground made a striking color con- 
trast that attracted widespread at- 
tention. The bright colors were par- 
ticularly valuable and catching the 
eye of the pedestrian across the 
street and the passing motorist, ac- 
cording to manager J. W. Banks. 
Jr. 


fees items of 
which only one or two pairs are left 
are displayed on a special rack in 
the basement department of the La 
Torra Shoe Co. at Boulder, Colo. 
A flat rate is placed on all mer- 
chandise shown on this rack, and a 
large card giving the price is hung 
on the front. The rack is so con- 
spicuous that it can hardly escape 
the attention of a customer, Accord- 
ing to manager John F. La Torra, 
the rack has enabled the store to 
clean up merchandise of this kind 
much more quickly than was ever 
possible before it was installed. 
Made entirely of strips of light 
wood, the rack is simple of con- 
struction and not at all costly. It 
is a vertical fixture having several 
shelves, one above the other. But in- 
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ahticlothe aud viding hee for the hil italia 


= afterwards, informal 


daytime WeAT for 


Sina cl wemen WL l{ 


call for RIBBED waa and foolwear of CALLUNA KID 


With those other groups of favored, socially smart women 
to whom the public at large looks for authentic style leader- 
ship, the lovely, hard riding Dianas of the chase will be 


wearing shoes of Calluna Kid at informal daytime affairs . 


this coming Fall. The retailers who direct and cater to such 
women have already ordered footwear designed in Calluna. 
The manufacturers who create their shoes are featuring 
Calluna in their lines. And what these women approve 
will be bought wherever other women in this country 


give heed to Fashion. 


Ribbed materials for Fall are the accepted vogue. Silks and 
satins and suitings--whatever the medium, the decree is 
that it must be ribbed. Calluna Kid is ribbed itself, to make 
possible a harmony of the entire ensemble—ribbed by a 


new finishing process protected by U. S. patents. In duo- 
tones of gray and brown and black, it has rightly been 


proclaimed the “new, fall fashion leaderfor women’s shoes.” 


If you are not yet familiar with Calluna, ask to see the 
Calluna shoes your supplier carries. Send for our free 
booklet showing photographs of this unusual, fresh con- 
ception of a smartly fashioned kid, and of especially 
designed shoes, and matching handbags. If you would care 
for a list of the manufacturers who are carrying Calluna 
now, we will be glad to send you one, but although Calluna 
is a trademarked, U. S. patented finish, made only by 
the Surpass Leather Company of Philadelphia, you will 
find that it is already being enthusiastically shown by 


almost every manufacturer of high grade women’s shoes. 


THE NEW-FALL 
FASHION LEADER 
FOR WOMEN’S SHOES 


~~ 


ALLUNA Kup 
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stead of the shelves being flat as 
are regular stock shelves, those in 
the La Torra rack are made in two 
sections so as to make possible a 
display in which the heels of the 
shoes are higher than the toes. This 
makes the merchandise stand out in 
an exceptionally prominent manner. 

A shelf consists of two horizontal 
strips of wood nailed between the 
vertical sides of the rack. One is 
above the other and slightly behind 
it. The heels of the shoes are hooked 
behind the top strip and the toes 
rest on the lower one. 

“The sloped display places the 
shoes in a position more nearly re- 
sembling the one they assume on 
the foot, and consequently adds to 
their attractiveness,” says La Torra. 


Weekly circulars distributed 


on a blanket coverage plan by the 
nine small town stores operated in 
Colorado and Nebraska by the Novel- 
ty Shoe Co., with headquarters in 
Denver, have proved very effective 
advertisements. 

The circulars are similar to those 
used by grocery stores and meat mar- 
kets. They play up current specials 
when any such are offered, and on 
other occasions feature regular items 
of a particularly seasonable nature. 

Ordinarily, from 2,000 to 3,000 of 
the circulars are used to a town. An 
issue of this size costs in the neigh- 
borhood of $50, including distribu- 
tion. In the town proper, the ads are 
put out in spare time by members of 
the store staffs or by hired boys. 
However, the farm trade near each 
town is also covered. The circulars 
of these customers are mailed R. F. 
D. A circular can be sent for one 
and one-half cents. 

Company managers have found 
that in farm communities in par- 
ticular, consistency in advertising is 
necessary. “The people in farming 
communities are in the habit of do- 
ing most of their shopping at certain 
definite times, before which they 
‘post up’ on what different stores are 
offering,” the manager of the Denver 
store pointed out. “Consequently, 
the store that gets their interest at 
those times gets the ‘first crack’ at 
the business. The circulars are in- 
expensive, and they are sure of a 
wider reading than newspaper ads 
for the reason that many farmers 
have stopped taking local papers.” 
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That one about 


“Big Oaks from Little Acorns 
grow” which was transposed to read 
“Big Aches from Little Corns grow” 
goes both ways when applied to a 
little shoe store on Third Avenue, 
New York City, just above Sixtieth 
Street, operated by Kerr & Mavor. 





DR. NOGUCHI SHOE 
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Style Nol 700, Patent Leather Oxford 
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BRAD EIN TRAR EMH TK su 
96/5 121023 Third Ave., New York City 
TATMBCAT-OBOMtTH532T 
PAST 3 $HENTeBOPLIT. 


Store ads written in Japanese. 





A famous Japanese scientist, con- 
nected with the Rockefeller Institute, 
Doctor Naguchi, the man who dis- 
covered the yellow-fever germ and 
later lost his life in Africa while 
studying fever germs, was sent to 
this store to be fitted to shoes. A 
fellow scientist had told him he 
could be fitted here if anywhere. The 
doctor had the short, chunky foot 
typical of all Japs. He wore size 
4 EEE. 

The special pair made-to-order 
shoes pleased him so well that he 
sent in others of his race to be fitted. 
This business grew and grew, just 
like the little acorn. And in like pro- 
portion, the little corns on the toes 
of the Japs grew less and less. 

Working in cooperation with the 
factory which supplied them with 
their top grades of shoes, a com- 
plete line of short-fitting shoes was 
developed. These shoes are carried 
in sizes 31%4 to 9% and from D to 
EEE widths. Only one pattern, a cir- 
cular seam oxford, is necessary, but 


this type is developed in patent 
Jeather ; brown and black calf; brown 
and black kid; a black and white and 
a brown and white sport shoes as 
well as a golf shoe, eight in all. The 
shoe was named in honor of the orig- 
inal customer, Doctor Noguchi. 

It did not take a very long time 
for the fame of this particular shoe 
to spread, not only to the Japanese 
of this country, but the home coun- 
try as well. Then many American 
men have very short toes and short, 
stocky feet. And these shoes fit them 
to perfection. 

Advertising to the Japs in their 
own language proved to be a real 
sales making venture. Read every 
word in the accompanying ad to 
grasp the strong, vibrant language 
used in presenting the story. 

And that’s the story of a shoe 
which has gained a world-wide repu- 
tation for the men who developed it 

It’s hard to beat the Scotch. 


The advertising budget 
at the Broadhurst-Young Shoe Com- 
pany, Denver, Colo., is now being 
used for two types of advertising 
only. Fifty per cent of the money 
spent monthly goes for “sale” copy. 
the other 50 per cent for “general” 
copy. All money is being spent in 
the newspapers. 

This new policy is the result of the 
discovery over a period of months 
that a schedule of any other kind 
does not bring results. For a short 
time, only general advertising. 
putting forth several types of shoe- 
at standard prices, was used. Re- 
turns from the advertising were not 
profitable. Then sale advertising copy 
was given a chance. Twice a week 
special values were offered. 

This resulted in a sweeping be- 
lief in the mind of the public that 
the store was always having a sale. 
and the advertising soon began to 
fail its purpose. Next different pro 
portions of budget expenditure were 
given a trial. The proportion that 
has brought the most business, how- 
ever, and which seems to impress the 
buying public more than any othe: 
is fifty-fifty. 

Now advertisements are placed in 
two daily papers twice a week. Every 
other week special values are offere:! 
on certain types of shoes, the adver- 
tising being directed chiefly at lines 


-that show a tendency to slow up in 


sales. The other advertisements 
maintain sales at regular prices. 

About $250 is being spent monthly 
in the newspapers. 
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THE ARISTOCRAT OF FL 


EXIBILITY 

















py 


This modern shoe, distinguished 
for grace and flexibility, is made on 


standard WAC equipment. 


The insole can be 


FULL or SKELETON 


(for added flexibility). 


The outsole may be attached by chain 


stitch, lock stitch, or by cement. 


—— 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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Take the Gamble Out 




















SIYNSOTONA 





You'll Win if You Work 


Guard against these errors in preparing your sale campaign. 
Careless ad-layouts that fail to win reader attention. 
Superlatives in copy that raise doubts among readers. 

Lack of “reason why” copy to explain unusual values. 
Failure to describe merchandise clearly and invitingly. 

Per cent reductions instead of easy-to-read plain prices. 
Weak follow-up ideas and ads. 

Extending sale too long, so that it loses interest. 

Poor or ordinary window and interior displays. 

Equal reductions on good and bad styles. 
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of Your Clearance Sale 
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Watch the Weak Spot in Your Sales Promotion 


lt Loses 


P robably more shoe sales 
have flopped because of careless promotion than any 
other one reason. Likewise, many other sales have 
petered out in two or three days, because the pro- 
motion plan did not include features to sustain 
interest. 

Even in difficult times, and in the midst of keen 
price competition it is possible to build up your pro- 
motion plan that will bring maximum returns at rea- 
sonable cost. 

The diagram across the page graphically pre- 
sents a ten-point program that applies to every 
sale promotion plan. 

There are no blanks. 
other practical features could be added, such as tele- 
phone canvassing, car cards, billboards and displays 
in vacant store windows. But these would be aux- 
iliary promotion ideas. 

The ten-point program will give you a well-rounded 
promotion plan. When you omit any one feature, it 
leaves a blank. It’s the blanks of neglect that cause 
sales to lose out. 

Some idea that can be dramatized should be the 
starting point of every sale promotion. In previous 
issues of the Boor AND SHOE REcoRDER we have 
given an “All Star Shoe Sale” tie-up, as it is called. 
More recently we had the “Discount Squad” and 
the “On the Spot” sale. 

In the April 22 issue there was a compaign for 
National Sport Shoe Week that stressed complete 
tie-up. Even if you use the old stand-by, July Shoe 
Sale, the initials J. S. S. could be featured throughout 
a complete promotion. Whatever name you give 
your sale the ten-point promotion plan applies. 


Teaser Ads arouse curiosity—building up in- 
creasing interest and receptiveness. They should, 
of course, tie in closely with the announcement ad. 
They should dramatize a point that can be repeated 
in every part of the promotion in illustration and 
idea. 


Customer Notices may be postcards, letters or 
reprints of the announcement. Advance customer 
days are used with considerable success. It is im- 
portant to be sure you reach your regular customers 
—your best sale prospects. 


Business 





More numbers, covering’ 


Window Displays should be dramatic. Color and 
shoe groupings should emphasize sale prices and sav- 
ings. It is highly important that your windows look 
different. 


Interior Displays include both store decorations 
and shoe display. The customer must not feel a 
“let down” upon entering the door. Good decorative 
and merchandise display build up buying interest. 


Announcement Ads should be compelling and 
sincere ; easy to read and well merchandised. Doubt- 
raising superlatives should be avoided. Good mer- 
chandise descriptions and plain prices help to in- 
crease results. 


Package Enclosures, either sale ad reprints or 
special folders, carry your sale story to other mem- 
bers of the purchaser’s family. 


Follow-Up Ads should follow the layout plan of 
the main announcement—for continuity. 


Show Cards and Price Tickets should tie-up with 
the sale name and the color scheme of the sales. 


Customer Reminders, sent while the sale is on, 
will serve to remind and bring in many who have not 
responded to previous publicity. 


Contest Ideas, if well conceived, always arouse 
considerable interest and help to sustain interest in 
the sale. This can be even as simple as a postcard 
note from the customer telling why he liked the sale 
and the shoes he bought. 


The very fact that conditions are difficult, and 
competition especially keen at sale time are the best 
reasons why your clearance campaign should be com- 
plete in every way. 

Every blank you leave in your promotion program 
is another spot for sales to escape you. 


A reasonable budget will cover all the points 
in this promotion plan. 


If you fall asleep on the job, the only ones 
who will wake you up are the bill collectors. 
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SHOES 


GEORGE E. MUSEBECK 


he recent lag in business 
more generally known as “the depression” —has given 
time for thought, time for study, and time for re- 
search. Research is the very “breath” of industry. 
This fact is evidenced by the following headline in 
a recent science weekly—‘“Stoppage of Research 
Ruined Chocolate Industry”’—but this was in 
Ecuador. Research means change. Everyone knows 
that change is necessary for any kind of growth, 
whether moral, physical or material—and a great 
change is taking place in the shoe industry at this 
time. : 

Shoe manufacturers are waking up to the fact 
that shoes have to be more than just shoes—for the 
simple reason that they have been much less than 
. shoes up to the present time. 

Shoes were originally meant for protection—other- 
wise no need for them. How many shoes NOW 
actually give protection—how many are qualified to 
do more than cover the feet—perhaps “beautify” 
them after a fashion—forever subject, however, to 
the dictates of style? Preying upon the vanity of 
women for their very life—sort of parasites—as it 
were. 

It’s high time manufacturers thought of something 
besides style. Granted style is necessary to make the 
game interesting—but the astounding fact that nine 
out of every ten persons have some form of foot 
trouble indicates clearly that something’s wrong 
some place. 

They certainly were not born that way—99 out of 
100 babies have perfect feet—the only thing remain- 
ing that could have been the cause are incorrect shoes 
and incorrect fitting. We can blame it on both. 


AS AN AID TO 


HEALTH 


The Impartial Consideration of a Question of 
Paramount Importance 


By GEORGE E. MUSEBECK 


Vanity again being at the root of a great deal of the 
incorrect fitting—but a part of the burden rests on 
the shoulders of the shoe dealers. 

How far would a mechanic get if he didn’t know 
the names of the parts of a car—and how they fitted 
together—and what made them work? If the aver- 
age shoe dealer knew as much about the human foot 
as the average mechanic does about a car, there would 
be a lot less style shoes sold in this world today. 

Granted, then, that the shoe dealer should make 
himself familiar with the human foot—the names of 
the bones—where the blood vessels and muscles are— 
granted that he should know what he’s working with 
and use his knowledge to the best advantage of the 
shoe-wearing public—he still would have trouble find- 
ing shoes that really put foot comfort and foot health 
above style. 

The conscientious shoe dealer—who knows his 
feet—is apt to be misunderstood in his enthusiasm 
for a new cause. He is so glad to find a staple, 
steady profitable product not subject to the ever- 
changing style “bug,” that his earnest efforts to pro- 
mote foot health in his community bring criticism 
from some. Nevertheless, there are a few beacon 
lights in the night—a very few—shall we say— 
pioneer manufacturers who have used these last years 
to further research and study on foot health and foot 
problems as related to shoes and their effect on the 
human body. 

Some very startling facts have been brought to 
light—facts established from case after case of 
actual human experience. Shoes do have a very direct 

[TURN TO PAGE 35, PLEASE] 
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Shoe by M. A. Packard Com- 
pany, Brockton, Mass. Barclay 
last, Archup construction. In 
stock, No. 424. Hubschman’s 
Tandrite Calf, color No. 142. 


Bode) Fe) | 


Tandrite Is Supreme! 


Tanned by a process exclusive in many ways, Tandrite achieves fine | 


grain, tightness of break and mellow feel. Its deep, glowing color, 
Aniline finish and pliable body are unsurpassed. > > Display shoes of 


colored Tandrite Calf this Autumn . . . for in Color Tandrite is supreme! 


E. HUBSCHMAN & SONS, INC., PHILA. 


TANNERS OF FINE CALF LEATHERS 
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N.1.R. A. Must Succeed 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17] 


yond the control of industry as a 
whole or in its parts. The right kind 
of association between the Government 
and business seems to me clear. It 
seems to me it is the task of govern- 
ment to set a framework within which 
the individual is free, and the Govern- 
ment under these bills has the power 
to do that. 

This National Recovery Act may be 
administered in ways which destroy 
freedom. It may be administered in 
ways which create freedom, and with- 
out. it there was no freedom in sight 
for business. It requires the best at- 
tention of organizations of this sort, 
organizations of retailers and manu- 
facturers both. It requires a great 
deal of unselfishness in all sorts of 
ways on the part of this Association. 
If under this opportunity to free your- 
selves from the Sherman Act you get 
back to the behind-the-door tactics or 
agreeing in ways that were to be 
found out only doing it publicly; if 
you attempt to preserve the unfit by 
making everybody a profit in the re- 
tail business, you will increase prices 
so far that in some form or other it 
will react upon you and destroy you 
inevitably. 

This is no time in drawing codes, 
in my judgment, for drawing codes to 
destroy the efficient parts of your in- 
dustries. This is no time for attack- 
ing the successful parts of industries 
in the interest of bad management. It 
is something different from that. You 
gentlemen in the retail shoe trade and 
men in the other retail industries have 
a heavy responsibility to see that prices 
do not get out of hand, for if prices 
do get out of hand and go too far up 
they may destroy the effectiveness of 
the whole game. They may make the 
whole thing impossible, and they will 
certainly bring on you—and I speak 
wholly unofficially in making this state- 
ment—the wrath of the administra- 
tors of the act, because prices cannot 
go up too fast without destroying the 
building up of consumer purchasing 
power, and it is the building up of 
consumer purchasing power’ upon 
which the prosperity of American in- 
dustry depends. 

Machinery has been damned for a 
great many things. Efficiency is being 
damned for a great many things. Ma- 
chinery does throw men out of work. 
But machinery is responsible for the 
prosperity of this country in the past, 
and if this country becomes prosper- 
ous again machinery will be respon- 
sible for that prosperity. 

This is no time to throw away the 
advantages of efficiency and progress. 
It is a time to learn to keep machin- 
ery running without a dole system. It 
is a time to learn how to solve the 
problem that the whole world has 
failed to solve, the problem of keep- 
ing men at work, by keeping them and 


* 








other men in possession of incomes 
enough so that they can buy the out- 
put of our factories. If the spread 
between manufacturing costs and re- 
tail costs gets too wide it will be a 
calamity, because it will slow down 
the effectiveness of the rest of the pro- 
gram. 

I am not among those who think 
that you in the retail shoe trade have 
been getting adequate prices in the last 
three years. I know you have not. I 
know that what you have suffered from 
a situation like this is not so much a 
drop in volume as a drop in prices and 
in markups, and I know you have got 
to have more than you have been hav- 
ing in order to establish your industry 
on a sound basis. But, keep in mind 
that this is not the time for sudden 
and catastrophic profits. This is a time 
for laying a foundation upon which we 
can build for the future. 

Moderate price increases you must 
have. They are inherent in the whole 
theory of this bill. They are highly 
desirable from every standpoint. You 
must be able to buy new stock as you 
liquidate your. old stocks. There are 
all kinds of reasons why retail prices 
must go up. But in drawing your 
trade practices do not try to draw 
them so that the least efficient among 
you can make money. That is not the 
basis on which this great retail in- 
dustry is as a whole going to suc- 
ceed. You are not going to find that 
by having everybody in the black the 
industry is stable. It will be made un- 
stable by that, just as surely as this 
meeting is assembled in this room. It 
is not a time for protecting inefficiency 
and attacking the efficient units of the 
industry. 

In general, it is of the utmost im- 
portance that this act succeed. If it 
does not, some other great revolution- 
ary experiment will be necessary. It 
will require the sympathetic coopera- 
tion of you all. It will require that 
you think in terms of your industry 
as a whole and this country as a whole 
and not in terms of your own little 
part of it, because the way to salva- 
tion for your individual businesses is 
through general prosperity. 

You cannot make a success out of 
the individual business in the retail 
concern or the manufacturing concern 
of this country without a condition 
under which a lot of concerns make a 
success, without full employment, with- 
out high wages. Those are of the es- 
sence. Real wages are of the essence 
of success in a machine age and in a 
country that is built on mass produc- 
tion. 
products if only a small fraction of a 
community is able to buy. You cannot 
make this great nation of ours again 
successful and prosperous with less 
than one-half of the people of the 
United States supporting in substance 


You cannot sell mass production. 
‘lated by stitching. 
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more than one-half of the ineffectives, 

We let this thing sag until it went 
too far, until close to 75,000,000 peo. 
ple were right down on their uppers, 
and it is going to require unsound 
things to get us back, things that as 
a permanent policy would be too se- 
vere and would regiment us too much, 
Some regimentation is going to be nec- 
essary at this time; some occupations 
will have to be coerced at this time; 
but in the long run we shall not find 
our outlet through protecting the in- 
efficient, through destroying progress 
by stopping the improvement of ma- 
chinery, and through giving up the in- 
dependence and freedom of the indi- 
vidual which has been such a vital 
part of our American life. 

The objective coming out of all this 
thing is to initiate the control that 
gets people back to work and then free- 
ing from the control to the point where 
the individual has freedom in the man- 
agement of his business but freedom 
within rules, and the rules are going 
to be necessary, so far as one can sce, 
permanently, for the widespread use 
of machinery, the discovery that tiiis 
nation must learn how to consume what 
it produces, those two things together 
mean that freedom hereafter can only 
be freedom within rules. 

In this sense corporate life started. 
I do not mean corporation life. I mean 
in this sense society started. Socicty 
involves the gaining of freedom 
through the imposition of rules. We 
have let this society of ours sag so 
far that the rules for the time being 
must be drastic. They are going to 
be annoying, a lot of them. It is of 
the utmost importance that they be 
taken with a fine spirit of coopera- 
tion; and it is of the utmost impor- 
tance that you gentlemen in thinking 
about the thing yourselves should not 
feel that this is simply an opportunity 
to sharpen the axe and get after the 
man who succeeded where perhaps you 
failed. 


Discontinuing Business 


Des MOINES, Iowa—J. C. Beckner 
and Guy Orth, who have been in the 
shoe business here for 27 years are 
closing out their shoe stock and will 


discontinue the business. They have 
not announced future plans. 


Shoes and the Screen 
[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 15] 


an American period of “not too gvod 
taste,” it may mean footwear of a 
shorter vamp type, where the quarter 
is drawn low at the throat and the 
forepart is reduced to less than three 
inches. The low drop line may be simu- 
This permits of an 
oxford of seven eyelets, and even 
pumps with low plugs reaching down 
to within two inches of the toe. It 
may be only a flash of style, but its 
origin is from the cinema. 
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Louis Salvage (Unity Shoemakers) President 


H. M. Read (Gregory & Read) Vice President 


ASSOCIATED SHOE MANUFACTURERS, 


Room 1105 Statler Building, Boston 
Phone Liberty 3086 


Philip Lown (Phileo Company) Secretary 
Frank Shapiro (Publix Shoe Co.) Treasurer 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
The above officers and 
Samuel Chaves (Farina Chaves Co.) 
Raymond McNamara (Gorevitz-McNamara Co.) 
Isaac Borkum (Harvard Shoe Co.) 


Executive Secretary, Ernest A. Burrill 


The objects of this association are to 
promote in all lawful ways the commer- 
cial interests of its members, and to 
facilitate co-operation with all govern- 
ment agencies. 


The association will co-operate fully with 
all established local and national shoe 
manufacturers associations. 

The immediate function is to provide 
an organization in which all New Eng- 
land interests may unite in preparing 


for and complying with the Industry 
Control Act. 


Any firm directly engaged in the manu- 
facture of shoes in the New England 
States may become a member. 


Membership fee $25. 


For membership blanks and copy of Con- 
stitution and By-Laws consult any officer 
or director, or communicate with head- 
quarters. 





NEW ENGLAND INTERESTS REQUIRE UNITED ACTION 











Douglas Branch in Baltimore 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—Sales far beyond 
the expectations of factory official, dis- 
trict representative and local manager 
featured the formal opening of the 
new local W. L. Douglas Shoe Co. 
store. This is the second exclusive W. 
L. Douglas shoe store in the city. The 
new store specializes in men’s and boys’ 
shoes. The Howard Street store carries 
women’s and girls’ shoes in addition to 
men’s and boys’. 

Frank R. Davenport, for the past 
22 years manager of the Douglas shoe 
shop on Howard Street, has been ap- 
pointed manager of the new shop. As 
his assistants he has W. M. Felka, at 
one time manager of the former Ground 
Gripper shoe shop and also formerly 
associated with the Zimmerman shoe 
shop, and T. P. Morgan, who also has 
been associated with the retail shoe 
field for a number of years. 


Jack Schroeder Starts 


Kansas City, Mo.—J. J. (Jack) 
Schroeder, who has been with the 
French, Shriner &-Urner store for the 
past twenty-one years, has leased a 
store room at 918 Walnut Street for a 
seven-year term. Recently he pur- 
chased the stock and fixtures of this 
store and these he will move to his new 
location. He will have a buying con- 
nection with the French, Schriner & 
Urner manufacturing interests. 


N. Y. Travelers Open Office 


New York, N. Y.—The Boot and 
Shoe Travelers Association of New 
York have opened permanent offices in 
the Marbridge Building, 47 West 
Thirty-fourth Street, Room 537. These 
rooms will be open daily for the mem- 
bers of the association and visiting 
shoe buyers. 


Pittsburgh Fall Trends 


PITTSBURGH, PA.—New items for fall 
wear will include the spat oxford and 
six- and seven-eyelet oxfords which 
carry out the “high shoe” idea, accord- 
ing to O. S. Kitchen, buyer in the 
women’s shoe department of the Joseph 
Horne Company. 

“We expect an increase in sales of 
reptiles in August,” Mr. Kitchen said. 
“We expect black and patent suede to 
be important factors, and some fabric 
shoes will be sold. The black satin ox- 
ford for afternoon wear will figure 
again, for the first time in a long 
while. The spat oxford gives the ef- 
fect of spats worn with the shoe, in 
both cloth and leather. A new feeling 
of height is conveyed by the six- and 
seven-eyelet oxford, and oxfords will be 
very popular. The finest shoes will 
have a little shorter vamp and toes 
will be fuller, but we expect no demand 
for stub toes here. Heels will remain 
about the same, with the tendency to- 
ward lower heels.” 








Lorber Opens Branch 


DENVER, CoLo.—J. N. Lorber and A. 
B. Lorber, for many years operators of 
the Lorber Shoe Co. at 724 Fifteenth 
Street here, opened a new house in the 
Fifteenth Street Department Store at 
the corner of Fifteenth and Champa on 
June 29. The firm will also continue 
to operate the old store. 

The new place is located in a 37% 
by 60 ft. leased space on the main floor 
of the new department store building. 
The shoe department goes under the 
Lorber name and has its own entrance 
and window space. The window back- 
grounds are worked out in a striking 
combination of silver and black com- 
position set off by mirrors. The new 
department store is unique in that all 
main floor departments are leased but 
the second floor is operated by Lester 
Friedman, president of the Fifteenth 
Street Department Store company and 
an executive of the Golden Eagle Dry 
Goods Co. 


Weiss Napier’s Manager 


Kansas City, Mo.—John Weiss is 
now manager of Napier’s Bootery. Mr. 
Weiss served for more than eighteen 
years with Saks Fifth Avenue as as- 
sistant buyer; Saks Herald Square; 
Andrew Geller and Andrew Alexander. 

Phil Jess, who was manager of 
Napier’s before Mr. Weiss took charge, 
is now with I. Miller here. 
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LOCKSTITCH 
SHOES 2 


New shoemaking methods have ies 
produced characteristics and Ne 
results heretofore unknown vel 





Shoes made by this process = 
ASSURE - 


FLEXIBILITY : 
FOOT COMFORT : 
STYLE and QUALITY : 





THEIR GROWING POPULARITY IS SIGNIFICANT ing 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION [:* 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 





When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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relationship to health. It’s their busi- 
ness to keep feet in good running order 
so they can function properly and not 
interfere with the rest of the body— 
people have been made ill by wearing 


incorrect shoes and people have been | 


made well by wearing correct shoes. 
Not cured of any malignant or con- 
genital diseases of long standing—but 
greatly relieved even in some seemingly 
hopeless cases of extreme disability in- 
directly caused from sick feet. 

There is no manufacturer who values 
his reputation as a man or as a manu- 
facturer who would deliberately ad- 
vertise this shoe as a “cure-all.” If he 
does so, his punishment will be swift 
and just in the absolute final failure 
of his product. 

No sane shoe manufacturer, or deal- 
er, is trying to take the place of the 
physician or surgeon, chiropodist or 
podiatrist. The leaders in health shoes 
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Shoes as an Aiid to Health 


[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 30] 


are rather working hand in hand with 
doctors on every side. Only in that 
way can the ultimate goal of real 
health shoes be attained. It takes the 
combination and cooperation of both. 

The shoe manufacturer who has 
studied feet, knows their construction, 
working principles and weak points due 
to years of misuse and abuse is per- 
fectly capable of manufacturing shoes 
that are an absolute aid in protecting 
weak points and correcting certain 
foot troubles—an aid to health through 
the feet. 

But. even his permanent success de- 
pends upon constant study and re- 
search to make his shoes better fitted 
in every way he can to fulfill their pur- 
pose and above all to keep them “up 
to date.” 

There are as yet only a few pioneers 
—but—we are at the beginning of an- 
other Century of Progress. 








LEATHER WHOLESALE PRICES FOR WEEK INCREASE 








WASHINGTON, D. C.—The Bureau of 
Labor Statistics of the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Labor announces that its index 
number of wholesale prices for the 
week ending July 8 stands at 67.2, as 
compared with 66.3 for the week end- 
ing July 1. showing an increase of ap- 
proximately 1.4 per cent. These index 
numbers are derived from price quota- 


ALL COMMODITIES 
Farm products 
Foods 
Hides and leather products............ 
Textile products 
Buel and HSAGUNG. .....cecscccceevcnes 
Metals and metal products............ 
Building materials 
Chemicals and drugs...............06. 
Housefurnishing goods 
Miscellaneous 


Cr 


Ce 


Cr ee) 


) 


Cr 


tions of 784 commodities, weighted ac- 
cording to the importance of each com- 
modity and based on average prices for 


the year 1926 as 100.0. 


The accompanying statements shows 
the index numbers of groups of com- 
modities for the weeks ending June 10, 


17, 24 and July 1 and 8, 1933. 





Week Ending 
June 10 June17 June24 July1 July8 
64.0 64.5 65.1 66.3 67.2 
52.5 52.8 53.2 56.9 58.5 
61.0 61.0 61.4 62.6 62.9 
80.9 82.8 83.5 83.3 83.7 
58.7 60.2 61.5 62.2 64.1 
60.8 61.4 63.6 64.3 65.7 
78.7 78.9 78.9 79.2 79.9 
72.9 73.4 74.2 75.9 77.0 
73.8 73.8 73.6 73.5 73.0 
72.4 72.8 72.8 73.2 73.6 
59.5 60.6 61.1 62.1 62.9 








Elected to Tanners’ Council 


Boston, Mass.—At a special meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee of the 
Tanners’ Council, held on June 28, the 
Colonial Tanning Company of Boston, 
with tanneries at Belleville, N. J., and 
japanerries at Woburn, was elected to 
membership. 

The Colonial Tanning Company, pro- 
ducers of patent leather, is made up 
of the three Kaplan brothers, Joseph, 
M. J. and Kivie, and the Crowhurst 
family, consisting of A. J. Crowhurst 
and his four sons, Charles, Harry, P. 
James and Wilfred. The technical part 
of manufacture is in charge of the 
Crowhurst family, and the distribution 
and sales are in charge of the Kaplan 





brothers. 


The Crowhursts have been tanners 
of high quality patent leather for an 
entire generation. They have been 
connected for a number of years with 
Seton. Leather Company of Newark 
and A. R. Clarke of Toronto, Canada. 
The Kaplan brothers have been dis- 
tributors of patent leather for 19 years. 

The Colonial Tanning Company spe- 
cializes solely and exclusively in the 
manufacture and sale of _ patent 
leather, carrying a complete line of 
patenth leather, with all the different 
grades, sizes, weights and colors. 





Dean Opens in Tipton 


TIPTON, IowA—E. S. Dean of this 
city has opened a shoe store here for 
the handling of moderate priced shoes. 
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Shoe Buyer on Radio 


DENVER, CoLO.—A radio interview 
with C. S. Gaylor, buyer for the shoe 
department of the Joslin Dry Goods 
Co., recently brought the department 
one of the heaviest single-day volumes 
in many months, and is continuing to 
bring excellent returns. 

The shoe buyer answers questions re- 
garding what lines of merchandise were 
being carried, how many styles and 
patterns each one contained, what. 
styles and colors promised to be best 
for the coming season and what price 
ranges were offered. In a very few 
minutes he gave a complete picture of 
current offerings. 

The program was so effective that it 
will probably be repeated at least twice 
a month, according to Gaylor. “The 
idea of having buyers deliver their own 
message has several advantages,” he 
declared. “In the first place, a prac- 
tical shoe man is better able to talk in 
an intelligent manner about shoes than 
is an announcer. The personal angle 
also enters into it. A man who has 
been in the business for some time has 
a following, the members of which will 
notice his name and be interested. Hav- 
ing the talk broken up in conversational 
or interview style gives it an added 
note of popular interest.” 

The shoe department program was 
given as part of a series of regular 
daily programs sponsored by the entire 
store. One morning and one evening 
program are given daily, various de- 
partments being represented at differ- 
ent times. The interviews or announce- 
ments come between two periods of mu- 
sical entertainment. The morning pro- 
gram at 10:15 is called “Style and Song 
Hits”; the afternoon program at 6:15, 
“Dinnertime Diversions.” 





Fred D. Rowe Resigns 


BROCKTON, MAss.—The recent retire- 
ment of Fred D. Rowe, popular sales 
executive of the C. A. Eaton Co., from 
the shoe field marks the passing of one 
of the industry’s best known figures on 
the South Shore and an end to more 
than 29 years’ active service with the 
home of Crawford shoes. 

While it has been officially announced 
that Mr. Rowe resigned from his execu- 
tive post at the Eaton factory to com- 
plete his study of law and prepare for 
the bar examination, according to well- 
founded rumors, Mr. Rowe might possi- 
bly yield to the demands of his many 
friends and enter the political arena in 
his district later this year. ; 

An active figure in the activities of 
the Republican affairs in the Brockton 
district for years where he was State 
Committeeman, Mr. Rowe for years has 
been besieged by his many friends to 
seek various offices in the district. He 
is a brother of Judge William G. Rowe 
of the Brockton District Court and one 
of the most popular judicial figures in 
the state. His legion of friends 
throughout the trade wish him the best 
in his new field of endeavor. 
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qe comfort, durability, and smart appearance 
of footwear, whether for sport or dress, depend 
largely upon the quality of the hidden parts of the 
shoe . . . The fusing qualities of Celastic insure a 
smooth, comfortable toe, free from wrinkles. The 
smart lines of the last are faithfully reproduced 
and maintained in the toe of the finished shoe. 
Celastic Box Toes are now universally used by 
manufacturers in all price fields. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


Boston, Massachusetts 


@ 


THE QUALITY BOX TOE 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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» HOW’S BUSINESS . <4 


SHOE PRODUCTION WAY AHEAD 








Encouraging Trade Outlook 


FALL River, Mass. — Sales records 
for April, May and June have been 
mighty encouraging, according to 
Lucien H. Lamoureux of Lamoureux & 
Mongeau, local. shoe retailers, who also 
looks for a good Fall business. 

F. E. Sullivan of the F. E. Sullivan 
Shoe Store, also of this city, believes 
the Fall business will surprise most re- 
tailers. Mr. Sullivan finds people look- 
ing for better quality footwear with 
an increase in the unit sale. 


Godman Wage Increase 


CoLumMBus, OHI0O—F rederick A. Mil- 
ler, president of the H. C. Godman 
Co, announced an increase of 10 per 
cent in the wage scale of all workers 
at, the various units of the company 
in Columbus and Lancaster, effective 
July 17. The increase will affect 3000 
employees, of which about half are in 
Lancaster. President Miller announced 
that this is the first step toward 
higher wage levels as other advances 
are anticipated following the filing of 
the code for the industry, fixing mini- 
mum wages and maximum hours, 


Production Up to 1929 


Worcester, Mass.—Graton & Knight 
Co., leather manufacturers, report 
tannery operations three fold greater 
than at the low of the year, production 
of leather goods up to the 1929 level, 
and employment up from 20 to 25 per 
cent from the low mark. The belting 
division shows the largest gain, due to 
increase in orders from manufactur- 
ers who are fixing up equipment to in- 
crease production. 


WASHINGTON, D. C.—Statistics on 
the production of boots, shoes and slip- 
pers, other than rubber, by classes and 
states, for April, 1933, as reported to 
the Bureau of the Census by 1086 fac- 
tories, are presented in the following 
tables. 

The total production of footwear in 


Kind 
Boots, shoes and slippers, total.... 
Boots and shoes (leather), total. . 
Men's: 


6,047,564 
2,314,586 
1,683,495 

11,921,921 
3,247,586 
1,811,247 


DUOMO GID VOUGNE &. o.oo eicéceses 


Misses’ and children’s................ 
Infants’ 





32,937,205 
27,026,399 


ceiianed 


factories reporting for May, 1933, in- 
dicates an increase of 19.2 per cent 
from April, 1933, and an increase of 
46.4 per cent over May, 1932. Produc- 
tion during January-May, 1933, shows 
an increase of 9.4 per cent, as compared 
with the same period of 1932, 


Per Cent 
Production (Pairs) of 
Increase 
Jan.-May, 
1933-1932 
+9.5 
+10.4 


Jan.-May, 
1932 

126,301,992 

107,105,374 


Jan.-May, 
1933 

138,244,920 

118,216,030 


20,484,945 
7,955,666 
6,958,002 

48,299,989 

15,998,453 
7,408,319 

512,204 


+18.3 
+13.5 
+10.8 
4138.7 

_-$.9 

+93 
—=—205 


24,240,686 
9,030,839 
7,712,825 

54,900,072 

14,675,628 





112,180 
292,473 
719,511 


Athletic 

Part-leather and part-fabric 

All-fabric (satin, canvas, 

Slippers and moccasins for house wear, 


996,363 
3,432,933 


11,726,562 
2,973,157 
8,753,405 
4,902,992 


9,688,459 
1,913,588 
7,774,871 


4,566,659 


3,525,347 

810,039 
2,715,308 
1,261,295 


PUY NUMER Ko 6:59. 018 kiarkc eee ehh eve IO 


Barefoot sandals, and all other footwear 





Production (Pairs) 

’ ames —A~— — 
May, May, Jan.-May, Jan.-May, 
1933 1933 1933 1932 
1,086 32,937,205 138,244,920 126,301,992 
58 2,186,009 9,921,221 9,716,738 
2,150,364 8,514,846 7,814,259 
7,616,388 32,165,164 30,955,471 
3,707,909 16,222,816 14,525,552 
1,851,616 8,968,911 

7,474,719 28,588,092 
1,143,270 5,652,031 
1,655,795 7,215,763 
1,678,499 7,096,075 
3,472,636 13,900,001 


Factories 
Represented 





State 
United States........... 
Illinois 58 


Massachusetts 
Missouri 

New Hampshire 
New York 
Ohio 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin 

All other 


4,640,707 
6,376,767 
5,640,176 
11,245,647 


Table 2.—Production of Boots, Shoes and Slippers, other than Rubber, by States 


—44.6 
—30.3 


Per Cent 
of 
Increase 
Jan.-May, 
1933-1932 
+9.5 
+2.1 
+ 9.0 
+3.9 
+11.7 
—2.9 
+9.3 
+ 21.8 
+13.2 
+ 25.8 
+ 23.6 




















ANNOUNCING !!2 


HOTEL FLANDERS 


West 47th St. and West 48th St. 


“In the Heart of Times Square” 
One Block From Rockefeller Center 
NEW YORK CITY 


300 LARGE ROOMS 


OFFERING 
Maximum Value—Minimum Rates 
Rooms With Use of Bath 
Rooms With Use of Bath 
Reoms With Use of Private Bath....1 
Rooms With Use of Private Bath... .2 
Large Comfortable Suite 
Special Weekly Rates on Newly Furnished, 
Redecorated, Modernized Rooms 
MAKE THE FLANDERS YOUR HOTEL ON YOUR 
NEXT VISIT TO NEW YORK 


YOU'LL LIKE IT!!! 
FRED W. BIZEL, Resident Mgr. 


Under Same Management 


HOTEL CAMBRIDGE 
60 West 68th St., N. Y. 
1 Residential Hotel Near Central Park 











KENT 
AUTOMATIC 
GARBAGE NEW YorRK 


The last word in convenience and safety 
for your car ,.. occupies its own par- 
ticular compartment .. . offers every 
opportunity for storage by the hour, the 
day, the month . . . with or without 
service. 


Rates $15.00 monthly and upwards... 
Expert repairs on all makes of cars. 


KENT GRAND CENTRAL 


44th St. Near Third Ave. 
Tel. Murray Hill 2-0460 


Your Car Is Never Touched by 
Human Hands 








Chain Store Efficiency 


records are made available 


to independent retailers in the 


Recorder’s Stock Record System 
(either in cards or book form) 


Samples on Request 


MERCHANT’S SERVICE DEPT. 
367 West Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
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Promoting Friendships 
with Boys and Girls 


By MILDRED S. SULLIVAN 


F ollowing re-organization of 
John the Shoeman, Inc., that firm is making an ac. 
tive, continuous campaign to gain the favor of the 
children, basing their merchandising theory upon 
the idea that friendship with many children will 
mean a good business as these boys and girls crow 
to man and womanhood. 








SP sustas etcturen 
XY Jour Choice 
JOHN THE SHOEMAN 


184 MATHEWSON STREET 














Each week this Providence, R. I., store features 
one special item sold at or near cost which will 
bring children into the store. Scout bags, sold at 
9 cents each, were featured one week, and in two 
days approximately 3000 were sold. Mess kits and 
canteens, sold at $1.19 each, were another special, 
as were rubber bathing suits for another week. High 
school pennants were given free as an attraction, and 
during the present week a small camera is being 
pushed for sale at 29 cents. 

“These items are advertised in our window dis- 
plays, in interior store displays and in newspaper 
advertisements. The latter are hand-lettered, and 
incidentally the first advertising copy to ‘crash’ the 
comic pages of the Providence Evening Bulletin,” 
says Thomas Wilson, explaining how the items are 
merchandised. “We believe the comic page of the 
newspaper is one of the most popular in the entire 
newspaper for both young and old, and our ads there 
are apparently receiving considerable attention.” 

The firm has recently remodeled the appearance 
of the store front, eliminating the blind display win- 
dows, so that passers-by may now see the entire in- 
terior. At night the store and windows are kept 
fully lighted so that people may see the entire in- 
terior. 
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LEATHER NEARLY DOUBLES 


U.S. Leather Co. added three cents to leather 

ices this week. Oak up to 38, union to 37, 
ynd bends to 41, or nearly double the low of 
the year. Company is reported to have bought 
hides at 13 cents, nearly triple the low of the 
year. SO leather prices are not yet up on par 
with high prices. Tanneries at capacity, sup- 
plies low, and demand strong. 


EEE 


Canadian Production Ahead 


MONTREAL, CAN.—The total number 
of pairs of footwear made in the fac- 
tories of Canada in May, 1933, was 
1,754,564, an increase over the preced- 
ing month of 312,544 pairs, or 22 per 
cent, and an increase over May, 1932, 
of 98,476 pairs, or six per cent. The 
May, 1933, output is the largest re- 
corded for any month since October, 
1929. 











Tanneries Working Sundays 


Peasopy, Mass.—Tanners asked the 
city to keep water gates open Sunday 
so they could have plenty of water for 
running their tanneries, and they were 
accommodated. The seven-day week 
is on in North Shore tanneries. Mayor 
Manning of Lynn granted Lynn tan- 
ners permits to run Sundays as an 
emergency measure. 


» WHAT'S SELLING 4 
_ 


Chicago Style News 


Cuicaco—Some handsome very new 
black satin pumps are being shown at 
Mandel Brothers. Women are buying 
them to wear with the black satin suits 
and dresses that are trying to crash 
into the world of fashion right now. 
These pumps are made with the satin 
running across the grain and have 
smart tucked satin motifs as decora- 
tion. A companion model comes in a 
two-eyelet oxford. 

At O’Connor and Goldberg’s Madi- 
son Street store a brown linen oxford 
is a smart number. The vamp is 
trimmed with an asterlack braided 
trimming. The shoe has “exposition” 
heels. 

Charles A. Stevens and Company 
are featuring some interesting bags 
under the name “rodolacque.” This 
is a composition material somewhat re- 
sembling Galalith. It has a gleaming, 
glistening surface which is deeply 
scored into various patterns. The 
frame is of chromium and big white 
balls make a stunning fastening. They 
come in grey and white. Sales talk 
for these bags is that they can’t get 
shabby looking and can be cleaned 
with a mere swipe of a damp cloth. 
Also they don’t burn, which is an 
added point for the gal who just will 
be careless with her cigarettes. They 
are going like hot cakes at $2.95 each. 

A hand-painted cane-mesh pump in 
pastel colors is a leader at Wolock and 
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PROFIT LINE 


which is based on 
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SUPER-FLEXIBILITY 





eustomer satisfaction 














Steady year in and year out, the sale of turn comfort shoes is the 
backbone of profit for hundreds of retailers. 


Accurately controlled 


turnover, elimination of style hazards, and the proportionately large 
percentage of repeat business assures a stabilized profit. 


The most famous comfort shoes in America are the Constant Comfort 


and Ye Olde Tyme Comfort lines. 


of high reputation as constant profit producers. 


They are backed by twenty years 


Dependence on such recognized brands is the keynote of today’s retail- 
ing success. We will be pleased to give you complete information about 
these lines and the comprehensive in-stock service which backs them. 


AULT-WILLIAMSON 


SHOE COMPANY 
AUBU 


IN-STOCK 


No. 246 — Black 
IN-STOCK Ruby Kid 14/8 
No. 757—Black Ruby Kid 14/8 heel heel AA E 
ON, ME bacviccnuscesucubevees $2. 
No. 757-52—Same with 10/8 heel No. 246-51—Same 
WO ivan cccsexes décdiavacceses $2.85 & Bi ccccccess 


CONSTANT COMFORT 


SHOE 





with 10/8 heel— 


YE OLDE TYME 
COMFORT SHOE 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Men’s Shoes 


le i de ee ed 





Shoes Now Retail $8.50 Up. 


A. E. NETTLETON CO. 
H. W. COOK, President 
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WHITE BUCK WINDOW MAKES MANY SALES 














Richards & Brennan Co. -:- Randolph, Mase. 








“HIGHEST GRADE ONLY” 


EAST WEYMOUTH, MASS., U.S. A. 


THE 








Frese 
Men’s Fine Shoes 
OLD COLONY SHOE CO. 
Brockton, BOSTON 
MASS. | 10 HIGH ST. 








ORIGINAL 


Deh, 


FOR MEN 
J. P. SMITH SHOE CO. 
Chicago, Ill. 
Both lines carried in stock. 
FOR WOMEN 
THE JOHN EBBERTS SHOE CO., Inc. 
Buffalo, N. Y. 














Greensboro, N. C.—-A striking window re- 
cently installed in the Younts-DeBoe store 
attracted considerable attention and made many 
sales of all white buck shoes, The cut-out 
figures and lettering were of white felt fastened 








to a dark background. The display could be 
seen for blocks away and proved to be a most 
effective way of concentrating sales energy on 
one type of footwear which was in popular 
demand. 








Bauer’s Michigan Avenue store. It 
comes also in a T-strap and an open 
tie. It is described in publicity as 
“exciting,” and it sells for $14.50. 

In the Young Moderns’ section at 
Marshall Field and Company’s three 
white shoes are selected as headliners. 
These are a white ducklin pump, a 
white pique fT-eyelet tie and a white 
calf perforated oxford. 


Making Tennis Sales 


EAGLE Rock, Cau.—Kaplan’s Boot 
Shop has established itself as a leader 
in tennis shoes in its community by the 
simple device of segregating its window 
display .of tennis shoes by the use 
of an “island,” according to David M. 
Kaplan, the proprietor. 

A space about 16 in. wide at the side 
of the door has been reserved for this 
purpose. It is like a little cupboard 
with a dozen shelves. One pair of ten- 
nis shoes, and one pair only, is placed 
on each shelf. It is impossible to enter 
the store without facing up to these 
tennis shoes. The displays are changed 
every week. If there are no new models 
to put in, there is always the chance 
of shifting the shoes around. 

“Gradually people have gotten to 
think of our store as a store specializ- 
ing in tennis shoes,” says Mr. Kaplan, 
“and I am sure they would not have 
come to feel that way if we had mixed 
the tennis shoes with the others. 





Segregating the shoes has impressed 
them on the minds of the people. 

“Segregating these shoes has done 
more than that. It has made this a 
shoe store for girls and boys. It has 
tripled our business with the young 
people in all departments, I feel. 

“Bear in mind that that island dis- 
play is never on any occasion, no mat- 
ter how important the occasion, used 
for anything else. It is held sacred for 
tennis shoes, so to speak.” 


Sees More Shoe Sales 


DENVER, CoLo.—“Due to economic 
conditions, the 1933 season is going to 
be an accessory season rather than a 
ready-to-wear season. A suit or a dress 
will serve double or triple duty, and in 
order to give it a different appearance 
for different occasions, the average 
woman will require shoes of a number 
of styles and colors. Hence, the rela- 
tionship between styles in different lines 
of women’s merchandise is more impor- 
tant than ever before, and the need 
for interdepartment cooperation is 
much greater than usual.” 

Such was the important message 
brought to buyers of 10 different wo- 


_men’s departments at the Denver Dry 


Goods Co. by H. B. Teets, manager of 
the women’s shoe department, in a re- 
cent style meeting designed to increase 
interdepartment selling effort. The 
meeting has resulted in a good deal of 
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DEPARTMENT STORE SALES IN JUNE 1933 
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WASHINGTON, D. C.— Preliminary 
figures on the value of department store 
sales show a decrease from May to 
June of about the estimated seasonal 
amount. The Federal Reserve Board’s 
index, which makes allowance both for 
number of business days and for usual 
seasonal changes, was 66 in June on the 
basis of the 1923-1925 average as 100, 





compared with 67 in May and 67 in 
April. 

In comparison with a year ago the 
value of sales for June, according to 
preliminary figures, was 4 per cent 
smaller. The aggregate for the first six 
months of the year was 15 per cent 
smaller than last year. 


PERCENTAGE INCREASE OR DECREASE FROM A YEAR AGO 


June* 
PIII ao 6. 6 5a 6) oop sas 66.4008 —4 
Federal reserve district: 

MNFEEEEM S13 o.c.osakes.6 014 6 6.0) 6:.6:6'0.8 —5 
Ne OT) ae —5 
Philadelphia .............. —4 
re —1 
MUIGHIMIONG ccc cccccvecees —7 
oe eee ee ee —3 
ORI ook ox 45's; 6.0). Vevaiscoceis —5 
eM 6.0: 5 «5:6: sine: bis: pie.e-e's +1 
Minneapolis .............. —3 
MOMIBGR OLEY 2.006 ccccs ces 0 
MN org siete. 58 ele o.o.6' oe +3 


San Francisco 


January 1 Number of Number 

to reporting of 
June 30* stores cities 

—15 384 201 
—18 49 25 
—14 49 26 
—16 33 15 
—17 16 11 
—12 48 19 
—15 21 13 
—17 46 26 
—15 16 9 
—12 16 11 
—14 18 13 
—10 19 10 
23 


* June figures preliminary; in most cities the month had the same number of husiness 


days this year and last year. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Women’s Shoes 
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extra business for the shoe department, 
according to Teets. 

After the general meeting, each buyer 
went back to his own department and 
conducted a meeting for employees, in 
which it was shown how they should 
cooperate with other departments. Each 
buyer gave a brief talk in the general 
meeting, showing what the others could 
do to aid him and how styles in his line 
were related to others. 


New Two-Section Lift 


“Amerinu Lifts’—the invention of 
experts of the American New Fashion 
Heel Corp. is a new two-section lift. 
It combines smartness with long wear 
and protects the wooden heel used on 
most women’s shoes today. “Amerinu 
Lifts” are made in two sections. The 
first—the metal carrier is designed to 
keep the base from spreading, preserves 
its shape and prevents entire unit from 
wearing down to the wood which re- 
sults in splitting and peeling of the 
covering of the wooden heel. The sec- 
ond section—the base is made from 
leather or rubber, both of which have 
been selected after tests by chemists 
for their durability and long wearing 
qualities. These two sections are com- 
bined in one unit the “Amerinu Lift.” 
It is easy to attach. Can be applied in 
one minute, saving time for both the 
customer and repairer. The complete 
unit both base and carrier can be sup- 
plied in any color or shade to match 
any shoe in either rubber or leather. 








Fall Styles at Indianapolis 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—The ladies’ shoe 
section at Marott’s are already show- 
ing Fall creations in footwear. Suede 
shoes in black and brown with pat- 








ent trimmings, pumps and ties, also 
T-straps and some kids. Harry Sum- 
mers, in charge. of the department, 
says suede will be all the rage with 
various styles of heels. Reptiles, he 
says, are out, although some gray 
shoes will be featured. 

L. G. Cobler, buyer of men’s shoes, 
is strong for Scotch grains in black 
and tan, principally tans in the darker 
shades, with some wing tips for the 
college boy and plain tips for the more 
conservative type. Leather heels by 
all means for the younger men. 





Barr Sells Store 


Detroit—Harry Barr, operator of a 
store at 5022 West Warren Avenue, 
has sold his business to Marcia Kroll, 
who has been associated with the store 
management for several years. Barr 
remains in an advisory capacity. 





The Master Turnover Finder 

[CONTINUED FROM PAGE 21] 
somewhat according to the rate of 
margin maintained, but the variation 
is only a smail amount. 

The simple fact appears that it takes 
sales of $5 a day for every $1,000 in 
stock to turn the stock once a year. 
So if this men’s stock invoices $2,500 
then sales of $12.50 a day ($5 times 
2%) will turn it once a year. Sales 
of $25 a day will turn it twice, $37.50 
a day will produce a 3 time turnover. 

So Table D provides another simple 
“stock and sales” budget. These figures 
are universal. They apply to the store 
as a whole or to any department or 
section or price line within the store. 

Clip these tables, Mr. Shoe Man, and 
find for yourself just which parts of 
your stock are turning in a profit. 





HAND MADE TURNS 
COMFORT anv WEAR 


Have always been recognized by the conservative 
buyers of Ladies Quality Shoes Such as Made by 


G. W. DOBBINS CO., Ine., Plaistow, N. H. 
Boston Office G. N. Levy 
60 SOUTH STREET Sales Manager 








LINEN 
REGENTS 
In Stock 






W682 Waite Linen (eates) 
19/8 Full Louis Heel 


Last 
W683 White Linen — Jr.) 
39 Last 6/8 Jr. Louis Heel 


Same in betas orem rt Rwacccdaus 
dths AA-C 


Send for Guldineue00 Styles 


HANNAHSON'S 


HAVERHILL : : MASSACHUSETTS 











6 8 


WHERE TO BUY 


Sport Footwear 


Ph 6 ee 


"OLD-TIME" 
BREWERY BOOT 


Knee High—No. 610 
15” High—No. 601 


HEAVY OIL GRAIN 
Perfect Rocker Sole 


Catalog No. 5 


Reece Wooden Sole 
Shoe Co., Inc. 
Columbus _—Nebr. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Men’s and Women’s 
Slippers 


O68 6, CP A Pe 


















W. 8S. CHASE & SONS, INC., 
HAVERHILL, MASS. 

in Stock Men’s Full Leather Lined 

Handturned Slippers 

Priced from $1.35 
Kid Pullman Slippers 
colors and black with 
Snap Pocket $1.35 
Zipper Pocket $1.50 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Children’s Footwear 


ll ll ee eel elie di i i i tt 


Sales inereasing year after year. In- 
fants te Growing Giris—over 150 num- 
bers In Stock. Ask for catalog. 


HERBST SHOE MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


LANE BROS. CO., Boston, Mass. 
NEW ENGLAND STATES DISTRIBUTORS 





MRS. DAY’S IDEAL BABY SHOES 


Flexible Hard Seles. ..2-8 
Bend for In-Stook 
alog 


MRS. DAY'S IDEAL BABY 
SHOE CO. 











—for infants, 
Children, 
Misses, 
Young La- 
dies. 


Smartest Pat- 

terns. incom- 
arable Values. 
e@ sure to see 
Fall Line! 


CHILD LIFE 


SHOE MFG. CO. 
MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


OO 6 68, 6 8S ETO 


WHERE TO BUY 
Shoe Trees 


Oe oe 08 oe er ee er Tr 


Self Adjusting Shee Trees. 
A gentle squeeze inserts or 
removes. Write fer unique 
sales plan. 


SIMPLEX SHOE 
TREE COMPANY 
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WHOLESALERS DISCUSS INDUSTRIAL ETHICS 


——__ 





_——, 





The largest and most important meet- 
ing of wholesale shoe dealers that has 
been held in Boston for a number of 
years was staged at Hotel Statler yes- 
terday for the purpose of discussing 
the National Industral Recovery Act. 
The conference took place in Parlor B, 
commencing at 10.30 A. M. and was un- 
der the auspices of the National Asso- 
ciation of Shoe Wholesalers. . 

President Henry Bell, Jr., of Phila- 
delphia presided, and there were in at- 
tendance representative wholesalers 
from the East, West and South. Louis 
M. Taylor, manager of the Wholesale 
Shoe League, New York City, who has 
made a special study of the Recovery 
Act, was the principal speaker, and his 
detailed analysis of the measure was 
followed by a general discussion. 

The meeting unanimously voted to go 
on record as favoring the close coopera- 
tion of shoe wholesalers with the 
law, and President Bell was authorized 
to appoint a regional committee to as- 
certain the ideas of wholesalers in dif- 


>» TRADE DOINGS q 





Baltimore Retailers Active 


BALTIMORE, Mp.—A tentative code of 
business ethics and practices designed 
for the conduct of the retail shoe busi- 
ness in line with provisions of the In- 
dustrial Recovery Act was drawn up 
at the meeting of the recently organ- 
ized Baltimore Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion. The organization, however, plans 
to do nothing definite until the code of 
practices, now in the process of forma- 
tion by the national organization of 
shoe retailers, is perfected and adopted, 
at which time the local organization 
plans to adopt and endorse the national 
code and possibly form a code of its 
own to take care of local conditions in 
the shoe field. 

For the present the organizers and 
officers of the association are working 
hard towards forming a strong local 
active retail shoe organization that will 
function harmoniously in conformity 
with plans advanced for the recovery 
of the retail shoe business and shoe 
industry in particular and all business 
in general. 

Forty-five shoe merchants and shoe 
department managers have been en- 
rolled in the Baltimore Shoe Retailers’ 
Association, and the membership is ex- 
pected to include all representative 
shoemen engaged in the retail business. 


Des Moines Retailing Code 


Des MoINEs, Iowa—Des Moines shoe 
dealers have purchased heavily for fall 
trade as a protective measure accord- 
ing E. G. Toepfer, president. Their 
present policy is that of marking time 





ferent parts of the country as to what 
should be included in the trade’s code 
of ethics to be later presented at Wash. 
ington. A special committee to arrang. 
for an early meeting of Boston sho 
wholesalers also was appointed. 

A suggested code, incorporating the 
mandatory clauses of the law—mini. 
mum wages, maximum working hours, 
and labor relations—will be submitted 
to the trade for its approval or disap. 
proval. This code also will cover cer. 
tain phases of unfair competition and 
trade abuses that have been a detri- 
ment to shoe wholesalers. 

Secretary Thomas F. Anderson read 
a number of letters from well-known 
wholesalers unable to attend the con. 
ference, in which they expressed their 
desire to support the Recovery Act as 
a measure that unquestionably will be 
a great benefit to this branch of the 
footwear industry. 

M. P. Gaddis of the International 
Shoe Co. and Stanley M. Lane of Lane 
Bros. Co., Boston, were the program 
committee. 


to see what reorganized business will 
accomplish in increased buying power. 
No radical changes in price are looked 
for. 

At a recent meeting of the Des 
Moines retailers, W. S. Arant of De 
Arcy’s was named representative to 
work with the general retailers’ board 
in drawing up a business code, subject 
to the approval of the members. 


Goodger Shoe Corp. Starts 


ROcHESTER, N. Y.—After a lapse of 
a year and a half, Happytoz juvenile 
shoes are being manufactured again. 
The Goodger Shoe Corporation has re- 
newed operations as successor to the 
former W. C. Goodger, Inc. 

Officers of the new firm are Willard 
C. Goodger, president and treasurer; 
M. Q. Goodger, vice-president, and 
Glenn Williams, secretary. The con- 
cern is incorporated for $10,000 in pre- 
ferred stock and $20,000 in common 
stock. 

Assets of the old W. C. Goodger, Inc., 
were sold on the Court House steps 18 
months ago. 


Cleveland Chain Expands 


CLEVELAND, OHI0O—Simon Kramer 
has opened the third unit of a small 
chain of popular-priced family shoe 
stores at 226 Publie Square in quar- 
ters formerly occupied by the Dorn 
Shoe Co. for many years. Other stores 
are maintained in the downtown dis- 
trict at East 4th street and at 224 
Euclid avenue, the latter, however, to 
be discontinued on Aug. 1, when the 
present lease is up. The Kramer stores 
are operated under style of Janet Shoes. 
Kramer has operated in the shoe busi- 
ness_in Cleveland for 18 years. 
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Store Stresses Fit 


PHILADELPHIA, Pa.—Safety matches 
are a source of good-will maintenance 
to the patrons of Lu-Ben’s Shur-Step 
Shoes Store. On a handy stand near 
the door there is always a supply of 
packets of matches, on which Lu-Ben’s 
name appears. 

This shop, the first to open in the 
famous “Sixty-ninth Street Section,” 
has kept pace with the rapid growth 
of this city within a city and today 
supplies fine footwear to the Upper 
Darby clientele seeking quality. 

The policy of the store is to stress 
fit, A practipedist is in attendance at 
all times, and necessary corrections 
and adjustments are made under his 
supervision. - 

All shoes are fitted by X-ray, and the 
customer sees and knows that the shoes 
are absolutely right before making the 
purchase. 

Besides men’s, women’s and chil- 
dren’s shoes, buckles and other acces- 
sories are carried; a well-equipped hosi- 
ery section is maintained, and a slipper 
dyeing service is in operation. 


Labels Materials in Windows 


CHICAGO, ILL.—Mandel Brothers are 
making it possible for window shoppers 
to enjoy intelligently an all-white shoe 
window by plainly labeling the mate- 
rials of which the shoes are made. It 
is often very difficult to see through a 
window just what material a shoe is 
made of and in asking in the depart- 
ment for the desired shoe, a shopper 
is at a disadvantage if she cannot de- 
scribe accurately what she wants. So 
many different kinds of materials are 
being used for white shoes this season 
that this also helps to acquaint the 
shoe fans with the what’s what in the 
mode of the moment. 

An added advantage is that these 
neat labels draw attention to the fea- 
tured models without the use of the 
everlasting price tag. White pique, 
Calcutta lizard, white buck, white 
watersnake, white kid are some of the 
materials featured. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Riding Boots 


OT 
’ IN-STOCK 
’ es ‘ 


Men, Women and 
Shiidren—also 
and Fteid 





Sherron Closes Temporarily 


MEMPHIS, TENN.—After 40 years of 
conducting a shoe store at the corner 
of Main and Union Streets, the Sher- 
ron Shoe Co. has disposed of their lease 
and will close the store. Tom W. 
Sherron advises that this is just a 
temporary proposition, in that he in- 
tends to open a new store at another 
and better location in the early Fall. 


TOM W. SHERRON 


The new store will only handle men’s 
and boys’ shoes of the better grades 
as heretofore. Several years ago Sher- 
ron’s discontinued carrying women’s 
and children’s shoes and specialized in 
footwear for the male sex. 

Tom Sherron probably knows as 
many shoe men as any other merchant 
in the country, as his store has always 
been a port of call for all shoe travel- 
ing men for years and years. He was 
one of the founders and officers of the 
Southern Shoe Retailers Association 
and was also an original organizer of 
the National Shoe Retailers Associa- 
tion. 


Sabin Succeds Hodge 


Detroit—Paul M. Sabin has been 
appointed Detroit manager of Walk- 
Over Shoe Stores, succeeding John R. 
Hodge, who has resigned. Sabin was 
formerly with the Chicago office of 
Walk-Over for several years. 

Several changes in store layout have 
been completed, and the store in the 
Eaton Tower is now making a special 
appeal to men. The men’s department, 
which was formerly located in the 
basement salesroom, has been moved 
upstairs to the first floor. The result 
has been an increase in sales in this 
department that has been almost spec- 
tacular in recent weeks, entirely aside 
from genera! upturn in business. 


Mishawaka Raises Pay 


MISHAWAKA, IND.—The_ industrial 
improvement here was featured last 
week by the addition of 350 workers to 
the payroll of the Mishawaka Rubber 
and Woolen Mfg. Co., makers of boots, 
overshoes and other footwear and also 
with an increase in wages. 
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WHERE TO BUY 


Shoe Dressings 
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CLEANS ALL WHITE SHOES CLEAN 
Satisfaction—Or Money Back 
SOLD BY GOOD WHOLESALERS 


CAVALIER CORP. 
BALTIMORE, MD. 
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WHERE TO BUY 
Dancing Shoes and Taps 


CO 6 8 6 


BLACK CALF 
PAT. LEATHER 


‘Wemens 
A-B-C 2% -8 Misses 
$1.35 A-B-C 11%-2 
$1.25 


— OWENS SHOE CO. 


eum 589 Essex St., Lynn, Mass. 





& KENDALL'S "*0rpsionat 
IN-STOCK 


Pat. Les. er Bik. 
Kid with Full 
Cleth Lining. 





"s Bises, 3%-3 
Women's ion ** 
Mi 4 11-3 

“eres: 











« KENDALL SHOE COMPANY » 
HAVERHILL, MASE. 





Berland Opens in Cleveland 


CLEVELAND, OHIO — The Berland 
Shoe Co. has leased one unit of a large 
store at 224 Euclid avenue and will 
open a retail mart there about Aug. 1. 
The store is at present occupied by 
Simon Kramer, whose lease runs out on 
the above date. A Red Robin Hosiery 
Shop will take the second unit here fol- 
lowing division of the space. 
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THE RECORDER’S 
DISTINCTIVE WINDOW 
DISPLAY CARDS 


10% 


Selling is Through 
WINDOW 


IF the shoes in your windows 
could only say aloud: 


“This is a fine store . . . always courteous service. The cus- 
tomer’s needs receive concentrated attention. The merchant 
selling me is giving you wonderful value for each dollar you 
spend.” 


RECORDER WINDOW DISPLAY CARDS give “silent” shoes 
in the windows a voice on behalf of the merchant. Make your 
merchandise attractive in display—use Recorder cards for 
color and to talk YOUR store service—and your business will 
improve. 

You can’t contact the window shoppers outside, but you can 


GUIDE their thinking. Appeal to them on a basis of service, 
quality, personal satisfaction. 


Recorder cards are designed and written exclusively for shoe 
merchants. Double the value of your window displays with 
hand-lettered selling messages on colorful, artistic, die-cut 


show cards. 
Samples will be sent on request 








ER 
SHOE RETAILER, July 22, 193: 


Ceicbratc 
With a pair of 
Keon 
S4port 
# hocr 


JULY 


White board; design in 
red and blue; text in 
black. 


Size: 8x14’ 
COMPLETE TEXTS 


sent on request 


4 cards—Women’s Shoes 

2 cards—Men’s Shoes 

1 card—Children’s Shoes 

1 card—Hosiery 

6 cards—On Store Service, 
Fitting, Quality, Etc. 

Single Cards: 60¢ each 

Without Text: 35¢ each 


SPECIAL INTRODUC | 
TORY SERVICE: 3) 
cards, 50 blank tickets, | 
without holders, @ $1.50. 


On Annual Contract, two | 


holders supplied. 








395 | 
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“L”; Black and “I: Pale Green “7 





: Red Flower hy Adar] 


Yell Lan- «sg. “oO” 
on Bright Yellow. ia : Orange “O”: Rose Design 


tern on Deep Tria on Bright on Light Tan. 
Orange. Yellow. 


Geld Design on Design on Buff. 


Pale Yellow. 





oe y°? 


Attractive Hand Lettered Price Tickets 
IN ALL DENOMINATIONS AND BLANK. OTHER DESIGNS IN STOCK 


WITHOUT STORE NAME: 6 dozen @ 85¢; 12 dozen @ $1.50 ; 
WITH STORE NAME: 100 tickets @ $2.50; 200 @ $4.25 ii: see 
“J’—Adjustable Clips for tickets: 144 gross $2.25 
(tilts at any angle) 1 gross $4.00 
“K”—Shoe Carton Tickets: 500 @ $1.25; 1000 @ $2.25 
CHECK WITH ORDER, PLEASE, unless C.O.D. preferred 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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ORE SHOES! 


Select the Service You Wish— 
Mail Coupon—See Sales Jump! 


SERVICE NO. 1—$5.00 monthly: 
13 display cards ... 6 holders... 
100 blank harmonizing price tickets 


SERVICE NO. 2—$4.00 monthly: 









“4 2 Annual Display Card Service 
Includes 


EXCLUSIVE FRANCHISE is given with annual card service 
to one merchant in an average size town, suburb or city shop- 
ping center. 


STORE WINDOW BULLETIN, supplies merchandising and 












XTS 


























st display suggestions each month. 
: . 9 display cards ... 4 holders... 
8 SPECIAL CARDS, with wording as wanted. 100 blank harmonizing price tickets 
EXCHANGE OF CARDS: Annual card service subscribers may _ in rs 
es exchange any cards received for others of the current month, SER VICE NO. 3—$3.00 monthly: 
whose texts better cover their merchandising program. 7 display cards cee 2 holders see 
Service, 50 blank harmonizing price tickets 
PRICE TICKETS: Blank tickets, matching the current month’s 
. cards, supplied free. Neat tickets with prices as wanted, but SERVICE NO. 4—$2.25 monthly: 
h “he yong with the show oom ger free, if at 5 display cards ... 2 holders... 
e to blanks; harmonizing tickets, with prices as wanted, an . . 
to assure well blended trim, are 25¢ per fifty, additional. 50 blank harmonizing price tickets 
DUC. | 
J a re reer yr mec co mmm 
ckets, | 
$1.50, 
, two BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 




















367 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 
Please enter our order for the Recorder “Selling Mes- : 


HOLDERS 




























Oval base — bur- gk a ‘ sage,” beginning with July, for card _ service 
P a * . at a Wekasienc , for one year, consisting of........ card 
—. ™ ane pends Tobe holders (with the first month’s service), ........cards 
‘ * Smart SBD 6cso5 6s blank tickets each month—OR—........ 
iB rh dernisti io IMPRINTED tickets at 25¢ per fifty, additional, for ‘| 
ese modernistic which we will pay $........ per year, payable $........ ' 





holders take any 
size card. They 


per month. For cash in advance, full year’s service, 
Checks from foreign subscribers must 























harmonize with 
the finest of win- 
dow display fix- 
tures. 









Merchants Service Dept. 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
367 W. Adams St., Chicago, Ill. 








| 59% discount. 


be drawn on United States banks, or include exchange. 
(If for any unforeseen reason we wish to discontinue 
service before expiration of order, we agree to pay 
$1.00 per month additional for each month’s service 
delivered, and agree to return the card holders.) 


We sell MEN’S, WOMEN’S, CHILDREN’S SHOES, and 
WOMEN’S HOSIERY. (Cross out lines not carried.) 
We wish IMPRINTED TICKETS @ 25¢ per fifty: 


een cee Boose ne Goo ee Gore see Geseeee Gesseee Geuvvee 
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When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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CLAWIFIED ann WANT AD 


A DEPARTMENT 
WHERE EMPLOYER 
AND EMPLOYEE, 
BUYER AND SELLER 


e °o e © 























SALESMEN WANTED 


LINE WANTED 


MERCHANTS’ NEEDS _ 





SHOE salesmen to handle line of new specialty 
suede shoe brush as side line, excellent and 
fast selling fall item, carry samples in your 
pocket,. commission basis, state references and 
territory in first letter. Address D-422, care 
Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 





WANTED—Wide awake experienced salesmen 

to cover states of New York and New 
Jersey, with a popular priced line of infants, 
misses, and growing girls shoes, carried in 
stock in widths. State territory covered and 
past experience. Confidential. Arenmberg-Plotkin 
Shoe Co., Scranton, Pa. 





THE country’s foremost jobber of low priced 
House Slippers wants salesmen who reach the 
pular priced trade in New York, New creer. 
ennsylvania, Ohio, Florida, Alabama. Straight 
commission only. The Geo. N. Cohen Co., 81 
Reade St., New York City. 








WANT LINES FOR 
PACIFIC COAST 
Los Angeles Salesroom 


Aggressive, Coast experience, 
properly financed shoemen. 

Representative will be in 
St. Louis, Milwaukee and 
Chicago. 

For appointment to discuss 
this line-up, 

Address D-421, Care 


BOOT AND SHOE RECORDER 
239 West 39th St., New York, N. Y. 








SHOE and HOSIERY 
departments everywhere are 
building profits and geod- 
will with genuine 
WALK-EZE 
Stocking Protectors 


They Sell 
‘hemselves 

Only WALK-EZE’S 
are made of pat- 
ented Kemi-Suede 
—the non-injurious 
material that is 
durable — washable 
—hygienic and 
sweatproof. 


Sizes for Women, 
Men ard Children 


—Order from your jobber— 


Stamped on 
every pair. 








POSITION WANTED 


POSITION WANTED as shoe store manager 

by a young man 33 years of age, thoroughly 
experienced in managing shoe department in 
High Grade Department Store or would like 
to secure a good family line of shoes to sell in 
Florida, Georgia, Alabama and South Carolina 
on strictly commission basis. Address D-416, 
care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


EXPERIENCED SHOEMAN desires position; 

will go anywhere in the South; sixteen years 
as salesman and buyer; specialize in correct 
fitting. 38 years of age. A-l references. 
Fred N. Gray, 525 Euclid, El Dorado, Ark. 


SHOE DESIGNER open for proposition. Will 
associate selling women’s high grade shoes. 
Roy Penzel 833 49th Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


RTHOPEDIC SHOE FITTER. Thirty years’ 

experience, Knows feet mechanics and how 
to correct ordinary foot ailments through proper 
fitting, wedges or appliances. Prefer Eastern 
connection. Geo. ~ Swift, 167 Sands St., 
Brooklyn, N. Y. 

















PARTNER WANTED 


PARTNER—Salesman to invest $3,000 in well- 
established ladies shoe ornaments concern. 
Must have out of town following with the 
better grade shoe houses. Live wire man— 
guaranteed to make very fine living. Address 
D-420, care Boot and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 
39th Street, New York, N. Y. 











BUSINESS OPPORTUNITY 








YOU CAN HAVE A BUSINESS PRO- 
FESSION OF YOUR OWN and earn big 
income in service fees. A new system of 
foot correction: readily learned by any 
one at home in a few weeks. Easy terms 
for training; openings everywhere with 
all the trade you can attend to. No capi- 
tal required or goods to buy; no agency 
or soliciting. Established 1894. Address 
Stephenson Laboratory, 21 Back Bay, 
Boston, Mass. 





] DESIRE to connect with a retail shoe firm 

that is progressive and has opportunities for 
Thoroughly experienced as man- 
ager of shoe departments doing a good business 
over a period of years. Knows business admin- 
istration and accounting. Salary no object. 
Best of references. Address D-424, care Boot 
and Shoe Recorder, 239 West 39th Street, 
New York, N. Y. 


advancement. 


Border Manager Roxy Store 


CANTON, OHIO—D. E. Border has 


been named manager of the recently 
opened Roxy Shoe Store. 
handle one-price woman’s shoes. 


They will 





“RUDOR” 

ADJUSTABLE 

SHOW CARD 
HOLDER 
Holds Price 


Cards in Any 
Desired Position 


Used by Chain 
Stores and Shoe 
Stores Since 1916 





Price 
$2.50 per gross 
$1.35 per '/2 aross 


} Write for Cata- 
logue of Other 
Holders 


Rudolph Orthwine 
Corporation 
438 West 37th St. 
New York, N. Y. 











Carrying on Boerner Business 
DetroIt—The business of Alfred R. 


Boerner, Detroit shoe merchant, at 
5626 West Fort. Street, who died late- 
ly, is now being carried on for his 
family by John R. Klatt, store man- 
ager. 





Minimum charge 75 cents. 





CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING RATES 


The rate for “Position and Lines Wanted” advertisements is 4 cents per word for all undisplayed advertisements. 
For all other classified advertisements the rate is 7 cents per word. Minimum charge 
$1.25. When a box number is desired twelve words should be added for the address. 
word of the address should be counted. 

The rate for all displayed classified advertisements is $5.00 an inch with a maximum of 45 words. 
Classified advertising is payable in advance. 
"© Advertisements for this page must be in our New York office on Friday of the week preceding publication. ™ 


In all other cases each — 


3 
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When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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WANTED TO PURCHASE 








POSTER @ DEUTSCH 
436 Grand St., New York City 
Phone Dry Dock 4-0352 
— BUY FOR CASH — 
entire or surplus stocks of 


SHOES—DEPT. STORES 


Leases assumed Transactions confidential 





_—— 





Buyers of Surplus Stocks 
tou manufantarers, Josbers or retailers: | 
QUANTITY NO OBJECT 
KIRSCH - BLACHER CO., Inc. 


590 Broadway New York 
Phone Canal 6-4298 and 4299 

















HOTELS 








role thc for Welle 


2 WONDERFUL DAYS 
A MEW YORK pe 


Any Two Days Sundays 
and Holidays Included 


@Taxi Fare ‘from Bus Terminal or R. R. 
Station to Hotel. 
@ Beautiful Room with Bath and Shower. 


@Three Deliciously Prepared Meals in 
the Broztell Dining Room. 


DATES TO REMEMBER 


Friendship Day 

Labor Day September 4 

School Starts September 5 

Annual Convention, New York State Shoe 
Retailers Assn., Hotel Ten Eyck, Albany, 
2) PPE errr er September 11-12 

Fall Shoe Week September 16-23 

Jewish New Year September 21 

World Series Commence 

Columbus Day October 12 

Hallowe’en October 31 

Armistice Day 

Thanksgiving 

30th Annual Convention, National Boot and 
Shoe Manufacturers Association, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York December 4 

National Season Opening, Hotel Commodore, 
New York December 5-8 

Christmas 

New Year’s Day January 1, 1934 

National Shoe Retailers Annual Convention 

i Jan. 8, 9, 10, 1934 

Middle Atlantic Shoe Retailers Association, 
20th Annual Meeting and_ Exhibition, 
Hotel Adelphia, Philadelphia. .Jan. 22, 23, 24 

Northwestern Shoe Retailers Regional Associa- 
tion at Minneapolis Feb. 5, 6, 7, 1934 








Birmingham Adopts Code 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, — Birmingham 
merchants, admittedly in need of regu- 
lation to prevent price cutting, re- 
cently organized the Merchants Asso- 
ciation of the Metropolitan Area of 
Birmingham and promptly adopted the 
proposed code of the National Retail 
Dry Goods Association. 

The minimum wage scale of adult 
male employees over 18 with one year’s 
experience in retail stores $15 per 
week. Adult female employees over 18 


HOTELS 





Sree. ‘ 


..is a word we’re fond 
of at the Paris. There’s a free 
swimming pool—a solarium—a 
roof garden—a radio in every 
room. With our rates of $16. a 
week for room, bath, breakfast 
and dinner, you can afford to 
live here — FREE from worry. 


Hotel 
Seivii 


97th ST. AT WEST END AVE. 
NEW YORK CITY 








Portland, Ind., Store Starts 


TABLE 

CARD @ Orchestra Seat to a Current Broadway with one year’s experience $11 per INDIANAPOLIS, IND.—Articles of in- 
DER Show Hit. week, Junior employees under 18 $10 | corporation have been filed with the sec- 
re. @ Special Di ae Biten a week. retary of state here by Footwear, Inc., 
pene oh Village Barn Sechaten (eunie Truth in advertising, prohibiting | of Portland, Ind., formed to do a retail 
Ba Broadway Stars ia Splendid Floor sale of merchandise at less than cost | shoe business with a capital stock of 
ee 1916 Show. except perishable, damaged or unsea- | $10,000 divided into 400 shares of $25 


Hotel Broztell 


27th Street at 5th Ave., New Yerk 

















Assets of Skinner Store Sold 


sonable and marked goods. 


Mac’s Bootery Moves 


BRIDGEPORT, CONN.—Marcus L. 
Schless, proprietor of Mac’s Bootery, 
retail shoe store, has moved his busi- 
ness from 1252 Main Street to larger 


each. The incorporators are Alfred A. 
Kist, Robert Kist and David H. Teeple. 


Brown Gets Welfare Contract 


BuFFALO, N. Y.—The Brown Shoe 
Co. of St. Louis has been awarded the 
contract for supplying the department 
of social welfare with approximately 


CHARDON, O.—The assets of the A. 
W. Skinner Shoe Store, which has 
been operated here for 30 years, have 
been sold to a Cleveland merchandise 
broker, Charles Baker. A. W. Skin- 
ner, the former proprietor, died in 
February this year, and since that 
time the widow and executrix, Lucy 
Skinner, and a son, Harwood Skinner, 
have been operating the store. 


quarters at 1204 Main Street, nearer 
the heart of the business district, 
where it will be operated under the 
same name and carrying the same 
lines. 


100,000 pairs of shoes at $1.50 a pair 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1934, it was announced by Norman C. 
Sprickman, director of municipal pur- 
chases. The only other bidder was 
David Abrams, Inc., of Buffalo, who 
has had the contract for a number of 
years. The Brown Shoe Co. maintains 
a local sales office in the Walbridge 
building. 


Young’s Shoe Co. Opens 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. — The formal 
opening of Young’s Shoe Co. was held 
at 30 North Pennsylvania street. J.C. 
Young, in the retail shoe business here 
for the last 18 years, is president of the 
company. C. H. Gobert, formerly with 
the Nathan Shoe Co. and more recently 
with the shoe department of the Gold- 
stein Brothers Department Store here, 
is manager. Popular-priced merchan- 
dise for men and women will be carried. 


Ackerman Store Reorganizes 


SPRINGFIELD, ILL.—The Ackerman 
Shoe Store, in business in Springfield 
for the last 22 years, recently held a 
reorganization sale. The company will 
operate as a moderately priced family 
shoe store. W.H. Ackerman and son, 
Kenneth, are in charge of the store. 


Walsh Douglas Manager 


ATLANTA, GA.—Pat Walsh, formerly 
connected with Byck’s Shoe Store, has 
been appointed manager of the Doug- 
las Shoe Store, taking the place of 
“Happy” White, who recently resigned 
to take charge of another store. 



































Buffalo Shoe Men’s Outing 


BuFFALo, N. Y.—The 24th annual 
joint stag outing and field day of the 
Buffalo Shoe Travelers and the Buffalo 
Shoe Retailers will be held Wednesday, 
Aug. 9, at the Bachelors Club, Genesee 
Street near Transit Road, opposite Air 
Drome Dance Pavilion. 

The annual baseball game between 
the Traveling Men and the Retailers 
will be the big feature along with the 
tug of war and quoit contest. Dinner 
will be served from 12:30 to 2:30, 
buffet lunch all day. 


Golfer Gets Free Shoes 


ATLANTA, Ga.—The first pair of 
golf shoes won by a member of the 
Capital City Club under a standing of- 
fer from Paul Barcroft, manager of 
the Nettleton Shoe Department at the 
Zachry store, was recently won by L. 
A. Davis, manager of the local branch 
of the Western Electric Company. This 
summer any member of the Capital 
City Club who shoots a “hole-in-one” 
at the club course will receive a pair of 
golf shoes free. 


Window Stresses Good Fitting 


LonG BEACH, CAL.—Many new cus- 
tomers have been attracted to the John 
Gerard Shoe Store, at 231 East Broad- 
way here by a window exhibit con- 
sisting of fourteen casts of actual feet. 
with an explanation under each item of 
the display showing foot troubles and 
their causes. Casts of both children’s 
and adult feet are included. Signs ex- 
plain the fallen anterior arch, con- 
tracted and weak longitudinal arch, 
pronation and other causes of foot dis- 
comfort, and the importance of cor- 
rective shoe fitting is graphically 
- shown. 

By showing what happens when 
shoes do not fit properly, many custo- 
mers hard to fit or having special shoe 
problems, have been attracted by the 
window display. They told their 
troubles to Gerard and have been re- 
sponsible for many a happy peal of 
the cash-register bell. 
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BOOTS AND SHOES 


Alden, C. H., Co., Abington, Mass......... 10 

Associated Shoe Manufacturers, Inc., Bos- 
ton, Mass. 

Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Me.... 


Bass, G. H., & Co., Wilton, Me 


Chase, W. S., & Sons, Haverhill, Mass.... 41 

Child Life Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 42 

— — & Sons, Inc., E. Weymouth, ~ 
Mas 


Dobbins, G. - Co., Inc., ainda N. H. 41 


Ebberts, John, Shoe Co., Buffalo, N. Y 
Edwards, J., & Co., Philadelphia, Pa., 
Back Cover 


Hannahson’s, Haverhill, Mass 
Herbst Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee Wis 


Kendall Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass 
—_ > Day’s Ideal Baby Shoe Co., Danvers, - 


Nettleton, A. E., tect N. Y 


Old Colony Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass 
Owens Shoe Co., Lynn, Mass 


Peers, Branch of Int. Shoe Co., St. Louis, 


Reece Wooden Sole 
Neb. 
Richards & Brennan Co., Randolph, Mass.. 
Roberts, Johnson & Rand » St. Louis, Mo., 
2nd Cover 


Shoe Co., Columbus, ‘ 
1 


Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth, Ohio 
Smith, J. P., Shoe Co., Inc., Chicago, IIl.. 


Weyenberg Shoe Mfg. Co., Milwaukee,, bys a 
3rd Cover 


LEATHER AND OTHER MATERIALS 
Allied Kid Co., Boston, Mass 


Colonial Tanning Co., Boston, Mass., 
Front Cover 


Hubschman, E., & Sons, Phila., Pa 


Levor, G., & Co., Inc., Gloversville, N. Y. 
— Insole & Split Associates, Boston, 


eee eee eee eee Ce eee eee eee eee eee gee 


Gusgene Leather Co., Phila., Pa 25 
MACHINERY, LASTS, MFRS.’ SUPPLIES, 
DRESSINGS, ETC. 

Cavalier Corp., Baltimore, Md 
Meco Lasting Machine Co., Rochester, N. Y. 6 


United Shoe Machinery Corp., Bosto 
BA 000s Kc pes cea ter eaves tavancen 4-27-34-36 


SHOE ACCESSORIES 
Simplex Shoe Tree Corp., Chicago, Ill 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Hotel Broztell, New York City 
Hotel Flanders, New York City 
Hotel Paris, New York City 


Kent Automatic Garage, New York City.. 
Kirsch-Blacher Co., Inc., New York City... 


Orthwine, Rudolph, Corp., New York City.. 
Poster & Deutsch, New York City 
Stephenson Laboratory, Boston, Mass 
Walk Eez, New York City 





Automatic Mark-down Sale 


PROVIDENCE, R. I.—Twice each yey 
the shoe department of Gladding’s, In 
quality department of this store, clear 
all slow-moving stock with automat; 
mark-downs. This event is featured j 
all departments of the store, and is aj 
vertised in newspaper space and stor 
displays. 

On the first day of the sale, all me: 
chandise selected as slow-moving ; 
marked at one-third off the origin 
price. On the second day of the sak 
the price automatically drops to on 
half the original price, and, if unsol 
at the end of the second day, it i 
marked at three-quarters off for th 
third day. All stock remaining afte 
the third day is sent to the main offic 
and, along with merchandise from othe 
departments, is given to some charitabl 
institution. However, Emmett Smil. 
lins, department manager, states the 
seldom have but three or four pairs 
shoes to contribute to this charitabk 
basket. 

“It is a way of moving slow goods’ 
explains Mr. Smollins, “which get 
away from frequent mark-downs, re 
sulting in irate customers who fin 
their friends have purchased the san 
kind of shoes one-third cheaper tha 
they have paid but two or three day; 
previously. This system maintains th 
same price throughout the season. 4 
our customers know we have these tw 
automatic sales each year, there is m 
ill-feeling about prices during tho 
sales.” 


Store Has Foot Clinic 


AKRON, OHIO—“Help for folks foot: 
sore and weary,” was the caption 
advertising introducing a modern fost 
clinic which augments the shoe shop 0 
the A. Polsky Co. department store, 
which offers advanced treatment in the 
realm of foot orthopedics. 

“Almost a case of limp in and leap 
out,” the advertising continued. The 
clinic met with good response from the 
start. It is equipped for electricd 
treatments and minor operations and 
nurse is in attendance. Examination 
are free. Enhancing the new uwnit 5 
an attractively appointed waiting room, 
mirrored and having restful seating 
fitments which one is loath to leave. 
The room also embraces a few shov 
ings of footwear. 
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constant, consistent quality 
ile and value in our products has 
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“a No. 1719—This style is made of No. 
> O eC S 1135 black calf. Brutus Last, Widths Ato D 
n fos No. 1759 — Same style in No. 1407 
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. Jor the Man About Town. 
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This certainly is the banner year for white kid shoes! Retailers are oy 


These listings will help you add to your profits. 


POO 

°x5 ‘ 

DEK SeS Moco 
OOS 


whelmed by the demand, which is just reaching its peak with the vacai 
season. You can still re-order white kid shoes with full safety of mark. 
Remember that a brand new pair of white kid shoes is indispensable 


the vacation wardrobe and a vast number of vacations are taken in Aug 





These Manufacturers Can Supply You 
Shoes 


Number of Models Make-up 
In-Stock 


Order Retail 





With White Kid In July In August Delivery Price 
Air-O-Pedic Shoe Co., Brockton, Mass.....| 6 > eee ss ane., 
Amesbury Shoe Co., Amesbury, Mass.....| 8 2 |3 weeks | $4 
Ault-Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, Me... | 12 2 ” $5-6 
Boston Quality Shoe Co., Boston .......| .. ae lies $3-4. 
Brown Shoe Co., St. Louis ...........| 3 3 chee. a9 
Cincinnati Shoe Co., Cincinnati........ | .. ~~ = ae 
Clayman Shoe Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass. .. | .. i $4. 
Collela Leighton Shoe Co., Lynn ....... || .. eS * ee a 
Consolidated Shoe Corp., Cincinnati .....| 3 . Fae. oe 
Corbin Holmes Shoe Co., Hudson, Mass. ..| 2 .. |4weeks | $4 
Walker T. Dickerson Co., Columbus, O. .. | 10 8 |3-4 weeks | $6.50-8.50 
Endicott-Johnson Corp., Johnson City ....| 6 a rer ge .. 
Gregory & Read, Inc., Lynn, Mass... .. . 4 as nor i 
Hannahson’s Shoe Co., Haverhill .......| 3 
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3.00 


Our predictions proved true. Every store is short on sizes of white kid 


shoes. Merchants who are not on a profit diet are going to size-up or 


re-order white LEVOR washable kid shoes because they know that, with 


so many shoe shops thinking the summer is over, hundreds of women in 


every community will gladly pay regular prices to secure proper fitting 


white kid shoes in late July and throughout August. 





Number of Models Make-up 





iene ae 
Hoge-Montgomery Co., Frankfort, Ky... | 3 .. |3 weeks | $3 

Huth & James Mfg. Co., Milwaukee... 6 i ee $3-4 

Irving Shoe Co., Chicago ......ss—sis«si‘(sj 4 a ee $4. 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis 12 . 2 ae $4-6 

Kane, Dunham & Kraus, Inc., St. Louis .. | 2 Oe We ia cen oes 
Geo. E. Keith Co., Campello, Brockton | 7 6 $7.50-8.50 
Chas. Meis Shoe Co., Cincinnati... si... 1 1 $3 

P. W. Minor & Son, Inc., Batavia, N.Y... | 5 5 |2weeks | ......... 
Prospect Shoe Co., Boston, Mass... . 3 . $6 

Selby Shoe Co., Portsmouth,O.......... 4 414 * $6-8.50 
Stetson Shoe Co., So. Weymouth, -Mass.. . 5 2 ere $10.50-12.50 
St. Louis Shoe Mfg. Co., St. Louis .... ; an .. |5 days $2.25-2.75 
P. Sullivan Shoe Co., Cincinnati... 2 2 ae $2.95 
Virginia Lee Shoe Co., Milwaukee....... 4 1 |10days | $4.95 

















G. LEVOR & CO., INC. 
Tanners of “THE WHITEST WHITES” 


Gloversville 
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bat Pal 


This modern shoe, distinguished 
for grace and flexibility, is made on 


standard U/C equipment. 


The insole can be 


FULL or SKELETON 


(for added flexibility). 


The outsole may be attached by chain 


stitch, lock stitch, or by cement. 


UNITED SHOE MACHINERY CORPORATION 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


When writing advertisers please mention Boot and Shoe Recorder 
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QUAKER CITY 
SATIN MAT REGISTERED 


Black satin dresses are selling in 
all price ranges, as they have not 
sold in years. This sweeping 
fashion in ready-to-wear fur- 
nishes an excellent opportunity 
for special promotions on a well- 


tested leather. 
yw 


QUAKER CITY SATIN MAT 


a 
a 


QUAKER CITY DIVISION 
ALLIED KID COMPANY 
519 West Huntingdon Street, - - Philadelphia, Pa. 
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- « «© © And REAL SELLING 
MERCHANDISE for Your Store 


Weatherbird Shoes not only sell readily but bring 
repeat sales. We believe this is because of their high 
style and Splendid Fitting Qualities . . . then again it 
may be their all leather sturdiness. 


To you, “ Weatherbirds” will give quick profits and 
make a host of new friends and customers for your 
store ... that’s what you're interested in, isn’t it? 


YOU CAN’T AFFORD TO OVERLOOK 


the completeness of this juvenile line. There is a complete range of 
styles in every known type of shoe construction—welts, turns, stitch- 
downs, weltless, pre-welts, McKays, and soft soles— available in 
every popular selling price. 


One of the strongest and most effective advertising programs ever 
prepared to promote children's shoes is yours . . . it will start you on 
your way to a volume business on juvenile footwear in your community. 


Complete details of our “Weatherbird” Plan 
sent on request, without obligation, of course. 











elev « + « BRANCH OF INTERNATIONAL SHOE CO.... ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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